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: . DURHAM, N.C, 
Passive vs. Active Learning 


It is the relatively passive role which the student has usually been asked 
to play that prompts the most insistent criticism of learning theory. 
The student listens to lectures on a schedule, he reads from required 
readings, he memorizes what students guess will be asked on examina- 
tion papers. The ideas and concepts handled are often what White- 
head called “inert,” irrelevant to student experience and concern. The 
student goes through the motions because the traditional situation 
forces this upon him. . . . § In a law school the student studies both 
principles and examples (cases) of the legal matters about which he 
as a lawyer will be consulted. He puts this knowledge to the trial test 


> 


in a “moot court.” He is usually keenly motivated from within by 
drives that lead to intensive and rewarding application to the tasks 
assigned. The learning here exemplifies self-drive toward competence 
in a self-chosen activity, with self-satisfying as well as socially approved 
results. § The college athletic coach... has at his best to be an expert 
teacher because he seeks to have every player develop self-drive toward 
competence in his sport with outcomes gratifying to himself and to 
the college community. Indeed a whole lecture could be elaborated 
for the edification of professors as to the several strategies by which 
the coach systematically builds a conditioning milieu and supporting 
structure focused on football-learning and football-winning. Much 
classroom motivation looks paltry in any comparison with what is 
required in the austerity, hard work, and imagination of the regimen 
employed to turn out a winning team.—Orpway TEap in The Climate 
of Learning, published recently by Harper & Bros., New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





Red Tape Hampers Care of Children 





Adoption Procedures 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

... 1 must confess that I did not know 
there was a controversy between me and 
the International Social Service (OuT 
LooK, Feb. 16, Mar. 9). I happen to be on 
their Advisory Board and they know my 
views. 

I am saddened not only by the slow 
techniques of one agency but of all agen- 
cies. I value high professional standards 
as much as anyone, but there are certain 
human situations which must be dealt 
with as speedily and effectively as pos- 
sible, and in order that this may be ac- 
complished it is sometimes necessary to 
modify ideal standards temporarily. For 
example, I disapprove of proxy adoptions 
as much as anyone, in principle, but the 
fact remains that only by proxy adoption 
can we bring neglected children of mixed- 
race from Korea to this country for adop- 
tion by waiting families. Any other meth- 
od is hopelessly long and involved, simply 
because of our immigration red tape. 
Therefore, it seems to me that we should 
use the proxy method, and at the same 
time apply all other approved techniques 
in home studies, studies of the children 
and arranging responsibility if the adop- 
tion does not prove successful. We have 
done this consistently here at Welcome 
House, Inc., an adoption agency especially 
designed to serve the children of mixed- 
race, and so far we have had not one un- 
successful adoption. 

Again for example, while I cannot ap 
prove entirely of the method used by 
Mr. Henry Holt of Oregon, nevertheless 
the fact remains that he has brought into 
this country more than one thousand 
mixed-race children from Korea, more 
than any agency has done. Considering 
the number of children and his uncon- 
ventional methods, he has had a surpris- 
ingly small number of unsuccessful adop- 
tions. 

You may have seen the television show 
by Loretta Young concerning his work. 
In it he himself says, “Children in Ko- 
rean orphanages are dying like flies.”” No 
one knows better than Mr. Holt the true 
facts about the conditions of mixed-race 
children in Korea. 

As Mr. Smith says in his letter (Mar. 
9), the one undeniable fact is that there 
are many fine families in the United 
States who do want to adopt the half- 
American children in Korea, Japan and 
Okinawa. Nevertheless, because of the 
slow methods used by adoption agencies 
in general, these children are living in 
squalor without the rights and privileges 
even of Korean children, and without 
much hope of education. The numbers of 
those who have died is far out of propor- 
tion to what should have been. 

Anything that we can do is scarcely 
enough for these children. In the event 
that animosities arise between Asia and 
us, these children would be the first to 
suffer because of their half-American an- 
cestry. .. 


Perkasie, Pa. PEARL S. Buck. 


Help for the Homosexual 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have read with sympathy and interest 
both the letter from “Brother of a Home- 
sexual” (OvuTLoOoK, Feb. 9) and the an- 


swer from Dr. J. Campbell White (Mar. 
9). It would be better now if one of our 
great pastoral theologians—say, Seward 
Hiltner—could be induced to answer both 
“Brother” and Dr. White. 

But at least let me say that the pro- 
posals of “Brother” (that homosexuals 
be let alone and allowed to live both as 
responsible members of society and as 
homosexuals) and Dr. White (that we 
affirm God’s judgment upon homosexual- 
ity) do not seem to me to exhaust the 
possibilities of action or thought con- 
cerning this problem. 

It seems to me that what is required 
above all else is that the church and her 
representatives live and work within what 
Hiltner calls the “shepherding” perspec- 
tive. For homosexuals do not have to re- 
main homosexuals, and there is, in the 
disciplines of pastoral care and psycho- 
therapy, a growing understanding of the 
cause and nature of homosexual behavior, 
and in increasing ability to heal the un- 
derlying personality disorders. 

Homosexuality does stand under judg- 
ment (as does every other thing which 
makes us less than what God intended us 
to be). The man who, like Dr. White, 
understands this is then faced with the 
responsibility of opening channels and 
making available means by which healing 
and restoration can take place. One such 
channel is increased awareness and sensi- 
tivity on the part of pastors. Another 
is the availability of psychiatric or thera- 
peutic resources in the community. For, 
once we can see homosexuality as a dis- 
ease—no, as a symptom of an underlying 
emotional problem—then we no longer 
have to say a grim goodbye to the sheep 
who wanders over the cliff’s edge; there 
are ways in which he can be pulled back 
from the edge and even rescued from the 
abyss. 

When we can induce the homosexual 
to seek effective and adequate therapy, 
we shall be performing a shepherding 
function; I believe that it is to the per- 
formance of such shepherding functions 
that the church is called by problems such 
as homosexuality. 

KENNETH R. MITCHELL. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

NOTE—Mr. Mitchell’s good suggestion 
is being followed, with comments to ap- 
pear here shortly.—Editors. 


Appeal to Atlanta Assembly 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

This open letter is written on the as- 
sumption that you wish to report all im- 
portant matters coming before the Gen- 
era] Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States scheduled to convene 
in Atlanta, Georgia, on April 23. This 
Assembly will have before it communica- 
tions calling attention to serious irregu- 
larities in the proceedings of the 1958 
Assembly and in the subsequent action 
of the Synod of South Carolina as con- 
firmed by the records themselves. These 
proceedings relate to a judicial case con- 
sidered by the Assembly in Charlotte last 
year. The importance of the mattter re- 
sults from a situation giving rise to the 
question of which court’s records are final 
in the settlement of a controversy in- 
volving an interpretation of the Consti- 
tution of the church. To be sure, unless 
the records of the Assembly’s judgment 


are conclusive it follows that the Preg- 
byterian system is repudiated. It is jp. 
deed incredible that any body of respon. 
sible churchmen would consider the rec. 
ords in question consonant with tradi- 
tional Presbyterian standards and pro- 
cedure. 
THOMAS B. Hoover. 

Fayette, Iowa. 


Greatest Commandments 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Is a white man “better” than a black 
man? 

Many would contend that he is. 

It is fair to ask though, 

What is the standard—or test? 
Who makes the final decision? 

That the white man has had more op 
portunities—possibly more native abili- 
ties—few would question. As our young 
people would say, “So what?” 

As a rule, is not a man judged good or 
bad by the way he acts? 

A Pharisee, in the story Jesus told, was 
a man of no color or race—not neces- 
sarily anyway. He was a man who, when 
he prayed, thanked God only that he was 
“not as other men’—and he may have 
been superior in many ways. His attitude 
toward others was pagan, brutal. The 
Publican can perhaps have had no claim to 
superiority. He could lay before his God 
—only could he ask for “mercy.” And 
Jesus said, “He went down justified rather 
than the other, for he that exalteth him- 
self shall be humbled.” The only way 
a man can prove he is “better” is by act- 
ing better! Have a higher standard, more 
righteous and loving. 

They asked Jesus, “Which is the great- 
est commandment?’ Many of us “old 
timers’’ have been asked that many times. 
It’s the 6th! It’s the 7th! the 4th! or 5th! 
I believe every word Jesus spoke was 
and is eternally important. His answer 
to the above question is “fundamental”! 
basic! soul-seaching! The most impor- 
tant? “Love God!” He added, “The sec- 
ond is like unto it—that is, equally “fun- 
damental”! One no more so than the 
other. And he added: “On these two 
hang all the law and the prophets.” That 
sounds inclusive and final! Thank God 
there is a lot more to the “gospel” than 
the above. On the other hand, there is 
nothing in the “gospel” which would min- 
imize, much less nullify, Jesus’ summary! 
Not Jesus’ attitude as revealed in his 
parables—not in his “Sermon on the 
Mount”—surely not in his Cross! Inas- 
much as ye did it—or did it not—to the 
least of these—ye did it or did it not unto 
me.” If we are “better” than any of our 
fellowmen, how about acting better? 
Knoxville, Tenn. JoHN T. THOMAS. 


NOTE—Dr. Thomas is pastor-emeritus 
of the First church, Springfield, !l!.— 
Editors. 
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Buy Direct from 
Manufacturer 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
church or school, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and spectat 


discounts. 
Monroe Co., 80 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


THE DEPARTMENT of the Air Force 
has announced rejection of all bids sub- 
mitted by contractors for construction of 
the controversial chapel at the new Air 
Force Academy in Colorado on the 
grounds that they are “far in excess of 
official estimates of construction costs.” 
Estimated cost: $3,000,000; lowest bid, 
$3,831,781; highest, $4,537,144. 

THE NEWARK C assis of the Reformed 
Church in America has rejected (13-11) 
a proposal to amend the denomination’s 
constitution to permit the ordination of 
women as deacons. The entire church 
is voting on the possible beginning of 
such ordination in 1962... . IN ANs- 
BACH, GERMANY, a civic chamber of the 
District Court in West Germany has 
ruled that the conversion of a marriage 
partner to another religious faith against 
the will of the spouse constitutes a “grave 
misdemeanor” in the light of the Ger- 
man law. .. . THE New York STATE 
Council of Churches has apologized for 
a statement in which it said many re- 
porters would become “thoroughly irre- 
sponsible” if granted immunity from 
prosecution for refusing to disclose con- 
fidential news sources (OUTLOOK, Mar. 
30.). . . A BILL THAT would have estab- 
lished state scholarships for students at- 
tending either public or church-related 
colleges has been killed in the Minnesota 
Legislature. . . . GRACE METHODIST is 
one of the latest churches in Atlanta and 
other parts of Georgia indicating its in- 
tention to operate its own school in the 
event the public schools are closed down 
to avoid integration, though the pastor 
urges that everything possible be done 
to avoid closing of the public schools. 
... AN OFFICIAL of the Navajo Tribal 
Council in Window Rock, Ariz., says the 
Council will continue its strict ban 
against the use of peyote despite a recent 
law in New Mexico legalizing the cactus 
bud drink for sacramental purposes. Be- 
cause he did not veto the bill, the Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico was charged with 
being “unmindful of the welfare of the 
Navajo tribe and the 20,000 Navajos 
residing in New Mexico.”. .. THE NEW 
York STATE ASSEMBLY has defeated a 
bill which proposed to replace the death 
penalty with life imprisonment for first- 
degree murder. It fell three votes short 
of passage. The Illinois House of Repre- 
sentatives failed by a margin of three votes 
to approve abolition of the death penalty 
for a six-year trial period. .. . WHEN 











U. P. USA Contributions, 1958 


Contributions to the General Mission Program in 1958 by: 


Former United Presbyterian Church of N.A., and 
Former Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


OI I I iiss tse tes shes ei ce tant son aries $ 79,827 
Ee a ea ee Ta ee 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission & Relations__.._._.__.__-__________ 6,963,116 
Executive and Field Service Commission___.......___-___-_____-_---- 254,838 
Gemeral Coumetres Temnrimemts .. « «. — ~~. csc en ccc nen ceccccccncsus 1,156,302 

> Fn CE Oe II oo ie he eri cccnncusmnnwccdconeuens 95,000 
BN: I a cachet pita an Sa haiadRiasap aden beanemeatoatae - 9,105,783 
National Council of United Presbyterian Men__-_--_----___--____---_ 22,500 
i a ES AEE EER eee ered ec Ne Sk NE aR Ce eee, A ea eC nee 1,022,629 
I cas cs Ses hl ice a paloma aia dX DISSE 291,813 
ae en aa Nee ee ee eee EL eee 973,132 
United Presbyterian Foundation (Development Expense) --------_--- 109,482 
Ae TR ED) SN Oo cv eiccscnsebion cea caeanemaien cas Geass Soe alacant 53,205 
ee IE ag os oie keine nmiccsonscemnencenmmee 16,500 
$23,448,468 


Former United Presbyterian Church of N.A. gifts not included. 


Churches contributed direct through per capita apportionment and 


through special offerings. 


PLUS Special Gifts: One Great Hour of Sharing, 
Mineter an Wee GH scicedinwsadecicmwnceccs $1,648,734 
In addition, from Women’s Organizations, individual gifts and 


IY SINE Sic ciccccmmcnnne 


ieee neat rane approximately $8,500,000 


Total increase for the two churches over 1957: 7.39%. 





Proposed Bill Would Ban 
College Discrimination 


HARRISBURG, PA. (RNS)—Legislation 
to ban discrimination in colleges and 
universities in Pennsylvania has been 
introduced in the state General Assembly. 

The bill (S. 411) would ban discrim- 
inatory practices based on race, religion, 
color or national origin, and sets up a 
Fair Educational Opportunities Commis- 
sion in the Department of Public In- 
struction to administer the proposed law. 

Religious or denominational colleges, 
however, are given an exemption under 
the proposal to select their students “ex- 
clusively or primarily from members of 
such religion or denomination” and may 
give preference in selection to such per- 
sons. 





A WASHINGTON, D. C., television station 
(WTOP-TV) refused to show the film 
“Martin Luther,” under sponsorship of 
the National Capital Area Council of 
Churches, because it is considered to be 
controversial in the religious area, the 
Presbytery of Washington City, along 
with other church groups, adopted reso- 
lutions deploring the action . . . STRONG 
OPPOSITION to a bill that would restore 
legal horse racing and parimutuel betting 
in Missouri was voiced by Protestant 
spokesmen before a state senate commit- 
tee in Jefferson City. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Chairmen of the standing committees 
for the Presbyterian, U. S., General As- 
embly (Atanta, Ga., Apr. 23) have been 
announced by the retiring Moderator, 
Philip F. Howerton, as follows: 

Bills and Overtures, William B. Ward, 
Richmond, Va. 

Judicial Business, Colonel I. G. Foster, 
Lexington, Va. 

Assembly’s Office, Mac W. Freeman, 
Wetumpka,. Ala 

General Council, Samuel S. Wiley, Look- 
out Mountain, Tenn. 

World Missions, H. Harold Wells, Jr., 
Oklahoma City. 

Church Extension, John S. McMullen, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Christian Education, R. L. Alexander, 
Greenwood, S. C. 

Annuities and Relief, Thomas H. Hamil- 
ton, Kinston, N. C. 

Women’s Work, J. Calvin Rose, Miami, 
Fla. 

Inter-Church Relations, 
Pressley, Atlanta, Ga. 

Christian Relations, S. W. 
Davidson, N. C. 

Minister and His Work, William H. 
Fogelman, Little Rock, Ark. 

Christianity and Health, Tom Montgom- 
ery, Huntsville, Texas. 

Presbyterian Survey, S. W. DuBose, El- 
kins, W. Va. 

Television, Radio and Audio-Visuals, 
Roland Frye, Atlanta, Ga. 

Of these, Colonel Foster, Mr. Freeman, 
Mr. Pressley, Mr. Montgomery and Dr. 
Frye are laymen. 


William L. 


Newell 








UPUSA Moderator Hits 
Texas’ Teachers Oath 


Houston, TEx. (RNS)—The Modera- 
tor of the United Presbyterian, USA, 
General Assembly labeled as “a school- 
boy attitude” the introduction of an anti- 
atheism bill in the Texas House that 
would require faculty members in tax- 
supported colleges to swear they believe 
in a Supreme Being. 

Theophilus M. Taylor of Pittsburgh 
was referring specifically to a measure 
proposed by four Texas legislators which 
already has stirred up strong criticism 
from leading clergymen and educators 
throughout the state. 

“The founding fathers of this coun- 
try,” Dr. Taylor said, “although many 
of them belonged to various denomina- 
tions, insisted that the individual be 
permitted to believe as he wishes. This 
includes the right not to believe.” 

“Those of us in the Judeo-Christian 
tradition,” he added, “believe that minds 
may be changed by persuasion only— 
not by legislation. I think these legisla- 
tive moves show really a schoolboy atti- 
tude.” 


U S. Board Helps 
With Graduate Study 


Graduate scholarships amounting to 
$900 each have been awarded by the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Board of Christian 
Education to the following who are teach- 
ing or looking forward to teaching: 

Thomas Richard Graham, Austin, 
Texas, University of Texas (History) 

William West Thomas, Durham, N. 
C., (Theology and Humanities) 

Frank H. Chou, Athens, Ga. (Psy- 
chology) 

Joanne W. Causey, Davidson, N. C. 
University of Va. (Spanish) 

Allen E. Begnaud, Lafayette, La., 
(American History) 

Charles C. Bovee, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Columbia University (Psychology) 

William H. Somerville, Gastonia, N. 
C., University of North Carolina (Math- 
ematics) 

Jane W. Kluttz, Charlotte, N. C., Co- 
lumbia University (Literature) 

Joan McGee, Lexington, Ky., Univer- 
sity of Ky. (Musicology) 

Joseph M. Garrison, Jr., Greensboro, 
N. C., Duke University (Literature) 

Graduate fellowships providing $1500, 
with each college involved providing an 
additional $1500, have been awarded 
the following: 

Lewis S. Hay, Presbyterian College, 
Clinton, S. C., history and philosophy 
of religion, Harvard University. 

Joseph W. Whitted, Hampden-Syd- 
ney College, Spanish literature, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

Glenn Haddock, Arkansas College, 
mathematics, Oklahoma State University. 

Herman B. Smith, Jr., Stillman Col- 


’ 


lege, English, University of Wisconsin. 

In addition, grants-in-aid ranging 
from $400 to $841 have been made to 
Leonard Frey, Southwestern at Memphis; 
Calvin Seerveld, Belhaven College; Max 
E. Polley, Davidson College; Edouard 
Patte, Presbyterian College (S. C.); Ray- 
mond J. Martin, Agnes Scott College; 
Elmer W. Flaccus, Austin College; 
Charles C. Smith, Arkansas College; 
John A. Holliday, Queens College; Wal- 
ter B. Posey, Agnes Scott College. 


For Lay Leaders 


In its program to stimulate and en- 
courage the development of trained lay 
leaders, the Board of Education has 
paid a $5000 challenge fund to each of 
these seven colleges to assist in the de- 
velopment of a Christian Education pro- 
gram for the training of lay leaders: 

Southwestern at Memphis, Austin Col- 
lege, Flora Macdonald, Arkansas, 
Queens, Davis & Elkins, Belhaven. 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 








NOTE—U. S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA, to the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches; WCC, to the 
World Council of Churches. 


APRIL, 1959 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), 1 Corin- 
thians. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), Come, Ye 
Faithful, Raise the Strain, Hymnbook 
205. 

Apr. 1-30, Christian Higher Education 
(U. S.). 

Apr. 8-9, General Commission, Chaplains 
and Armed Forces Personnel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Apr. 12, National Christian College Day, 
NCC. 

Apr. 12-18, National Library Week. 

Apr. 13-15, Conf. on the Population Prob- 
lem and Responsible Parenthood, Ox- 
ford, England (WCC and International 
Missionary Council). 

Apr. 17, RAVEMCO (Radio, Visual Edu- 
cation and Mass Communication Com- 
mittee, NCC, New York. 

Apr. 19, Call to Prayer for the General 
Assembly (U.S.). 

Apr. 19-26, Church Paper Week (U. S.). 
Apr. 22-24, U. S. Conf., World Council of 
Churches, WCC, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
Apr. 22-23, Pre-Assembly Conf. on Evan- 

gelism (U.S.), Atlanta. ; 

Apr. 23-28, 99th General Assembly (U. S.), 
Druid Hills church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Apr. 26, Seminary-Assembly’s Training 
School Day (U. S.). 


MAY, 1959 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), 1 Kings. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. 8S.), Dear Lord 
and Father of Mankind, Hymnbook 416. 

May 1, May Fellowship Day, NCC. 

May 3, Rural Life Sunday, NCC. 

May 3-10, National Family Week, NCC; 
Pensions Sunday (USA). 

May 4-5, Conf. on Theology for Evange- 
lism, New York, Denominational Evan- 
gelism Secretaries. 

May 4-6, Military Chaplains Assn., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

May 14, American Bible Society, New 
York. 


May 17, Whitsunday (Pentecost). 

May 17-24, Week of Prayer and Self-De- 
nial for Church Extension (U.S.). 

May 18-19, General Council, UPUSA; Pre- 
Assembly Conf. on Evangelism, Indian- 
apolis. 

May 20-27, 171st General Assembly, UP- 
USA, Indianapolis. 

May 30, Memorial Day. 


General Assembly 
Commissioners (U. S.) 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA 

Athens—(M)* Samuel A. Cartledge, De- 
eatur; Fred Clark, Cornelia; (E)* William 
R. Daniel, Jr., Athens; Dr. Karl K. Ander- 
son, Rabun Gap. 

Atlanta—(M) George Dameron, Stock- 
bridge; Sidney Maxwell, Manchester; Reu- 
ben T. Allen, Jr., Decatur; E. C. Scott, 
Wade H. Boggs, Walter Crowe, Joseph L, 
Griggs, Harold Minor, (E) Roland Frye, 
J. Carolton Nunan, W. T. Bryant, J. R, 
Carmichael, William Pressley, Ralph Wil- 
gxus, Atlanta; Hoyt King, Decatur; T. J. 
Berry, Griffin; Noye Nesbit, Norcross. 

Augusta-Macon—(M) Robert’ Strong, 
Henry A. Erion, Augusta; (E) Marcus L. 
Hickson, Jr., Ft. Valley, L. A. Williams, 
Tenniville. 

Cherokee—(M) Charles Harris, Lafa- 
yette; Paul Smith, Orlando; (E) Ed Kemp, 
Acworth; Paul Webb, Rome. 

Georgia-Carolina—(M) Charles M. Coles, 
Greenville, S. C.; (E) Robert L. Dixon, 
Sr., Atlanta, Ga. 

Savannah—(M) J. Walton Stewart, Sa- 
vannah; David E. Boozer, Flemington; (E) 
G. H. Achenbach, Vidalia; Fred Anderson, 
Jesup. 

Southwest Georgia—(M) Frank C. King, 
Valdosta; E. McK. Weaver, Columbus; (E) 
Dr. T. S. Gatewood, Americus; Dr. L. C. 
Rossman, Albany 


SYNOD OF TEXAS 


Brazos—(M) J. Allen Smith, LaMarque; 
L. E. Gilbert, Sugarland; J. Harvey Glass, 
M. L. Purcell, Herbert Meza, C. Rodney 
Sunday, Ismael Maldonado, (E) Karl John- 
son, Martin Miller, Albert Schweinle, Hou- 
ston; Milton Schwab, Galveston; Matthew 
Bullock, Livingston; Tom Montgomery, 
Huntsville; J. R. McDougald, Beaumont. 

Central Texas—(M) Joel E. May, Flynn 
V. Long, Jr., Ft. Worth; Thomas E. Cook, 
Cleburne; Francis B. Benton, (E) James 
R. Elliott, Jr., Abilene; Dr. Charles O. 
Moody, Coleman; Dr. John Talley, Waco; 
R. D. Dunn, Belton. 

John Knox—(M) M. H. Applewhite, San 
Antonio; Marshall W. Doggett, Jr., Cuero; 
Edward D. Robertson, James A. Wharton, 
(E) P. F. Fincher, Austin; Pat Dunn, 
Cuero; Robert Lee Bobbitt, W. L. Cly- 
borne, San Antonio. 

Northeast Texas—(M) T. Frank George, 
Paris; S. C. Guthrie, Sr., Kilgore; William 
B. Rogers, Denton; Harry Johnson, Bon- 
ham; Robin D. Moffat, Irving; R. Earl 
Price, W. A. Dealey, Jr., E. A. Mohns, (BE) 
George R. Allen, Dallas; M. A. Baker, 
Irving; John B. Wylie, Kilgore; C. R. Por- 
ter, Texarkana; Marvin Coffey, Mt. Pleas- 
ant; N. A. Stuart, Greenville; Dean Turner, 
Henderson; Rufus Reid, Dallas. 

South Texas—(M) T. H. Parsons, La 
Feria; Tom C. McGee, Harlingen; O. W. 
Mueller, Donna; Lloyd W. Nixon, El Cam- 
po; (E) Leslie E. Webb, Jr., Falfurrias; 
Cc. M. Robinson, Fernando Padilla, San 
Benito; A. F. Swearingen, Jr., Corpus 
Christi. 

Southwest Texas—(M) W. B. Holmes, 
Jr., Van Horn; Frank L. Crown, Andrew; 
Excell Coon, Jr., Clovis, New Mexico; 
James L. Spencer, Eldorado; (E) William 
M. Osborn, Midland; Joe Simmons, Sea- 
graves; Albert Sybesma, Andrews; Dr. R. 
C. Douglas, Lubbock. 


SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Bluestone—(M) C. H. Patterson, Blue- 
field; D. L. Erwin, Princeton; (E) S. 
Price, Oak Hill; Ralph Rode, Williamson. 

Greenbrier—(M) W. K. Fitch, Jr., Sum- 
mersville; S. W. DuBose, (E) Dr. C. E. 
Albert, Elkins; Marion Shiflet, Union. 

Kanawha—(M) W. H. Foard. McConnell; 
Walter W. White, S. Charleston; John J. 
Hayes. Huntington: Robert E. Burnett, 
Winflield: Otis L. Fisher, (E) W. Payne 
Brown, Clarkeston; Wilmer S. Oyler, Alloy; 
Frank Jordan, Huntington; C. Paul Ben- 
nett, S. Charleston; Gus C. Bailey, Nitro. 


*(M)—Ministers; (E)—Elders. Where no 
city follows a commissioner’s name, his 
home town is the next one listed. 
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Study Unit 5: Servant Lord and People 


The Service of the Christian 





Looking toward next sum- 
mer’s General Council of World 
Presbyterianism in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, church groups around 
the world are studying this 
theme. Earlier sections appear- 
ed here Nov. 24, Dec. 1, Jan 
26, Feb. 16, Mar. 16. This is 
the concluding section. 














Bible Study: Romans 1:1-6; John 1; 
Romans 12; Matthew 25; 1 Corinthians 
3. 

The Problem 

In the end, the service of God must 
make a demand upon us as individuals. 
The difficulty is that we don’t know how 
to begin. Even after reading about the 
service of theology, the church, and the 
state, we have the gnawing feeling that 
we do not personally fit in. Even after 
studying the Bible faithfully, we wonder 
how all this applies to us. 

We share this sense of superfluity and 
estrangement with most modern men. 
Man knows more than ever before about 
how the universe operates, but less than 
ever before about what he is doing here. 
Even the belief that God is alive and 
working in his world leaves us in doubt 
about how we should respond. What- 
ever the truth about the world in which 
we live, we feel like strangers in it. 

Our reaction to this feeling of lone- 
liness has been to look for salvation 
within our own souls. We have retreated 
into self-improvement cults and into 
psychological tinkering. Some Chris- 
tians have regressed into pietism—the 
kind of religion that puts all stress on 
withdrawal from contaminating contact 
with the world, on personal holiness, and 
on an inward “spiritual” relationship 
with God. Nearly all of us have averted 
our eyes from the warning signs which 
flash across the heavens, while numbly 
waiting for the world to crash about our 
shoulders. The conviction is growing 
upon us that this response is not ade- 
quate either to the needs of man or to the 
Christian faith. Where do we turn? 


The Biblical Perspective 

In this situation, the Bible comes as 
a breath of fresh air. It tells us that 
what God does in the world concerns us 
in our personal life, and that our per- 
sonal life is distorted unless we become 
involved in the great things that God is 
doing. We are called to stop asking 
“Who am I?” and “What am I?” and 
look outside ourselves to read the signs 
of the times. God works among the 
Nations and among the people we know. 
We are asked to see this fact, and to 
respond. 

The Apostle Paul is an excellent ex- 
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ample of a life based on this kind of 
total involvement in the work of God. 
His description of himself in the first 
chapter of Romans is not merely a self- 
introduction. It is a rapid recital of 
God’s whole action in history. ‘Paul, a 
servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an 
apostle, set apart from the gospel of God 
which he promised beforehand through 
his prophets in the Holy Scriptures, the 
gospel concerning his Son... .” This 
extraordinary self-description quickly 
summarizes the entire story of the Bible 
until it comes down to Paul himself, 
to “Jesus Christ our Lord, through whom 
we have received grace and apostleship 
to bring about obedience to the faith... 
among all the nations. . . .” Paul is not 
estranged from what God is doing. The 
key to his life is that he is one with it. 


John I: Our Calling to Manhood in 
Jesus Christ 


The first chapter of John’s Gospel 
can help us put this thought into action. 
It shows us that participating in God’s 
work is necessary to true manhood. But 
our study of John 1 suffers because we 
seldom read the chapter as a whole. Our 
attention either centers on Christ’s in- 
carnation in verses 1 to 14, or on the 
call of the twelve disciples in the rest 
of the chapter. The heart of the matter 
lies in reading these two sections to- 
gether. In Christ, God becomes man 
and thus calls men to him. Being called 
by God demands joining him in this au- 
thentic manhood. And it demands fol- 
lowing him not out of the world but 
rather into its very depths. 

What is this new manhood in Jesus 
Christ like? It is significant for an- 
swering this question that the two sec- 
tions of John 1 are connected by an ac- 
count of the work of John the Baptist. 
Christ is baptized by John, and Christ’s 
first disciples have been John’s followers. 
In other words, John’s baptism brings 
Christ and his disciples together. And 
this baptism involves three factors ac- 
cording to the accounts in John 1:19-14; 
Luke 3:21-22; and Matthew 3:13-17. 
First, it is for the “remission of sins.” 
Christ and his disciples are together in 
the human situation at its worst. In 
their midst and with them, Christ can 
be a servant to “bear the sins of many.” 
Second, it is Christ’s adoption to divine 
sonship. (“This is my beloved Son, with 
whom I am well pleased” Matthew 3:13 
et al.) By being with Christ the disciples 
may come to have a part in this close 
relation to God. (The Greek word pais, 
“son,” also means “servant.”) Finally, 
it is a sensing of the reality and nearness 
of God’s kingly rule. (“Repent for the 
Kingdom of God is at hand.”) Christ 


is the bearer of this rule and can see the 
signs of its coming through him in the 
world. e 

Together these ideas form a rich tapes- 
try. True manhood is manhood “in 
Christ.” It is involvement in human life 
but also partnership or sonship with God. 
It is awareness that God’s will and king- 
dom are gradually breaking into the 
world and that men who are real men 
must answer them. We are left with the 
tremendously invigorating impression 
that involvement, partnership, and 
awareness of this kind are indispensable 
for being a true human being. A man 
can never find these things solely within 
himself. He must find them in the serv- 
ice of God. 

If all this is true, then laymen in the 
church have the primary responsibility 
for proclaiming to the world that Christ 
has come. If the incarnation means that 
God takes on true manhood, then we 
communicate this revolutionary fact best 
not by eloquent preaching but by being 
God’s men in ordinary life—by realism, 
sensitivity, and faithful action. 


Romans 12: Our Calling to Worship 
and Dedication 


“TI appeal to you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, to present your 
bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable to God, which is your spiritual 
worship” (verse 1). Once he has realized 
what it is to be a man, the Christian is 
called to give his manhood (not just his 
time and talents) back to God. This 
giving of ourselves to God is worship. 
(Here Paul uses the Greek word Jatreia, 
which the King James Version translates 
“service.” We are dealing with another 
aspect of this same Biblical idea, which 
comes out in modern speech when we 
say “worship service.” Romans 12 will 
give us a good idea of what this self- 
giving worship means. 

We are continually tempted today to 
believe that worship means drawing 
inspiration from something that is given 
to us—the sermon, the music, the experi- 
ence of being together. But true worship 
begins when we put ourselves at God’s 
disposal, when we are ready to listen to 
his Word and serve his will. The com- 
munion service is the high point of our 
worship, and in its original form the 
congregation brought the bread and 
wine forward to the holy table to symbol- 
ize their personal dedication to be con- 
secrated and changed. 

When we offer ourselves in this way, 
something happens. Romans 12:2 says 
we are “transformed.” We experience the 
“renewing” of our minds and hearts. 
The desires and concerns we bring to 
worship are changed by being taken into 
God’s presence. We bring what we 
think is God’s will and wrestle it through 
in prayer to “prove” it (i.e., test it) to 
see if it really is God’s will. This is the 
secret of intercessory prayer. We do not 








merely ask God to do certain things and 
expect miraculous answers. We place 
before God the things we want and work 
for so that he may show us his will about 
them. In prayer, our vision is sharpened 
and deepened. We find our desires ful- 
filled in ways we did not expect. Chris- 
tians together can bring the troubles of 
their world before God in this way and 
go forth with a clearer vision of what 
God wants them to do. 

From worship, then, we receive our 
orders. We learn our duty. This is the 
topic of the rest of Romans 12. We are 
to think and act “each according to the 
measure of faith which God has as- 
signed him” (verse 3). We have “gifts 
that differ according to the grace given 
to us’ (verse 6). Paul goes on to list 
virtually every way in which a Christian 
can serve God. These are not just avoca- 
tions we choose, or principles of life 
which appeal to us. They are services 
through which God joins us to his own 
redeeming life. Once again, we have 
gone beyond what we could find within 
ourselves. 


Matthew 25; 1 Corinthians 3: Our 
Calling to Discipline and Steward- 
ship 
Being a Christian finally means that 

we recognize God’s rule over everything 

that is ours. The Christian knows what 
the world ignores, that God in Jesus 

Christ is king. At the end of human 

history God will make that fact obvious. 

Hence the least a Christian can do is to 

acknowledge God’s kingship in what 

applies to himself. And this demands 
discipline and stewardship. 

We are in the position of the servants 
mentioned in Matthew 25:14-30, whose 
master has gone away for a while, leav- 
ing them certain possessions to be cared 
for. When the master returns, he will 
demand a reckoning. The point of this 
passage is not merely to urge us to 
develop our talents and invest our money 
profitably. Such an interpretation is too 
much an echo of capitalism and the 
modern idea of progress. The point is 
that the servant must see that what they 
have belongs to God, and that they must 
act accordingly. If what we have is 
ultimately God’s, we do not ignore it 
and bury it in the ground whatever the 
prospects for increasing it on the market. 

The meaning of stewardship comes out 
vividly in 1 Corinthians 3. Here the idea 
is applied not so much to possessions but 
to the Christian himself and to his work. 
“Do you not know that you are God’s 
temple, and that God’s Spirit dwells in 
you? If any one destroys God temple, 
God will destroy him” (verses 16 and 
17). “Each man’s work will become 
manifest; for the Day will disclose it 

. and the fire will test what sort of 
work each one has done” (verse 13). The 

Christian lives an idolatrous life if he 

assumes that he and his work belong 
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to anyone but God (verse 4). The prac- 
tice of stewardship is the only way to 
justify our considering anything in the 
world our own. When he knows he be- 
longs to God, a Christian is no longer 
estranged from the world. The whole 
world is his. Paul puts it this way, “So 
let no one boast of men. For all things 
are yours, whether Paul or Apollos or 
Cephas or the world or life or death or 
the present or the future, all are yours; 
and you are Christ’s; and Christ is 
God’s” (verses 21-23). 


Thinking the Matter Over 

1. Is it possible for a man to live a 
truly human life on the basis of resources 
only within himself? What of a life based 
on a purely personal, private relation to 
God? What tendencies in the modern 


world encourage this kind of withdrawal, 
and what are its symptoms? 

2. What realities in the modern world 
does a man have to face if he is to bea 
responsible person? Do political and mili- 
tary and economic threats to our well- 
being have a spiritual meaning? What 
assurance does the Bible give that we 
can serve God in any circumstances— 
even, say, in prison, or poverty, or under 
totalitarian rule? 

3. Why is worship sometimes spoken 
of as work, and work as worship? Does 
the worship we have in our churches 
today really relate our work and our 
worries to God, or does it tend only to 
help us relax? 

4. What demands upon us does total 
stewardship and discipleship make? Does 
the Bible require us to get rid of excess 
wealth? Does it speak against the selfish 
use of leisure time? What pattern of life 
is the Christian called upon to adopt? 





FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e I see that a public-rela- 
tions committee has been formed to an- 
swer the detractors of television. Robert 
W. Sarnoff, chairman of the National 
Broadcasting Company, says: “An un- 
flattering image of television is being 
painted in many circles, including social 
gatherings and newspapers and periodi- 
cals.” So now, apparently, time and 
money will be spent persuading the pub- 
lic that the rubbish they witness is really 
fine. I imagined, in my naive way, that 
the best answer to people who criticize 
television programs for their medioc- 
rity would be—tbetter programs! It 
would be interesting to find out how far 
the public-relations mind has entered the 
church, the university and the school, 
and what percentage of effort goes into 
defending current practices rather than 
striving to improve them. 


TUESDAY ¢ I am impressed by the 
care and thought that goes into the fur- 
nishing of a modern home. Such good 
taste was rare in my young days. But 
I am disturbed by the absence of books 
from the great majority of fine homes 
I visit. 


WEDNESDAY e¢ Talking of books: I 
suppose there must be a large number 
of people in the world who have never 
at any time in their lives entered a book- 
store, much less contemplated paying out 
good money for a book? An appreciative 
reader of one of my books wrote me 
lately telling me he had borrowed it from 
the library and that now his minister, 
the assistant minister and several mem- 
bers of his Sunday school class were on 
the waiting list. This is hardly the way 
that authors get rich! 


THURSDAY ¢ The editor of a small- 
town newspaper in Texas recently dipped 





his pen into gali regarding ministers and 
their sermons. Writing in the Ralls 
Banner, Ernest Joiner said: “Those who 
have expressed concern over the editor’s 
apparent lack of reverence will be pros- 
trate with joy to learn that he acquired 
a new Bible last week. It cost $34.95, 
has 773,692 words in it, and is such 
interesting reading we are considering 
asking ministers of our acquaintance to 
base a Sunday sermon on it one day when 
there is a lull upon the congregation 
from an overdose of economics, labor sta- 
tistics, soil conservation, politics, and 
the lagging subscription campaign for a 
bigger church.” 


FRIDAY @ Some Roman Catholic 
monks, in addition to the three regulation 
vows of obedience, poverty and chastity, 
voluntarily accept a fourth—the vow of 
stability, i.e., they agree to stay in one 
place, even when the going is hard, in- 
stead of running off to seek greener pas- 
tures elsewhere. What Abraham Meyer- 
son said of the scholar, that he is like 
a pin, with a good sharp point at one 
end and rounded base at the other end 
—to sit on, is applicable also to the 
pastor. 


SATURDAY @ When I got into the 
sleeping-car on the train tonight, the at- 
tendant greeted me like an old friend. 
“You are quite a stranger,” he said, im- 
plying that he had missed me. But he 
and I both knew that we had never 
seen each other before! Still, it was a 
nice way of saying an obvious truth. It 
was perhaps his way of “speaking the 
truth in love’’? 


SUNDAY e I have delivered five ser- 
mons in the last five days, and I was 
congratulated this morning on looking 
so fresh and un-tired. But should not 
preaching the gospel be a reviving ex- 
perience, not only for the congregation, 
but the preacher as well? John Wesley, 
who sometimes preached three times 4 
day for weeks at a stretch, was not ex- 
actly an invalid. 
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Concluding section 


ON THE FUTURE LIFE 


Earlier sections from the Draft Catechism of the Church of Scot- 
land have appeared here Feb. 23, March 2, 16, 30. This was stimu- 
lated by discussions on the salvation of the Jews and related matters. 


Editors. 


QuesTION: What happens to those who 
reject the Christian Way of 
Life? 


AnswER: Those who reject the Christian 
Way of Life suffer the penalty 
of having no share in the fel- 
lowship enjoyed by all who 
abide forever in God’s pres- 
ence. 


Having said all that, it is well to real- 
ize that there is another side to the 
picture. The Bible never allows us to 
forget that God is a God of holiness and 
righteousness, and that he hates evil 
in every form and never at any time 
condones sin. This is a moral universe 
and you cannot break the laws of God 
without being in some way, sooner or 
later, broken yourself. Because the very 
nature of God is holy love, therefore sin 
matters terribly to him. The Cross of 
Christ shows how terrible it is. The 
consequences of sin are extremely serious. 
How terrible sin is and how serious its 
consequences we never realize until, at 
the Cross, we see them in the light of 


his holy love and mercy, just as ugliness 
is seen in its horror only in the presence 
of beauty, and cruelty when it stands in 
stark brutality over the gentleness on 
which it has trampled. 

It is inevitable, then, that the final 
destiny of all who persist in rejecting the 
way of love to God and to one’s fellow- 
men, who live a life of Godless selfishness 
—which is the very core of sin—should, 
in the judgment of God bring upon them- 
selves the penalty of having no share in 
that everlasting life of love and joy of 
those who dwell together with him. The 
parable of the Rich Man and the Beggar 
is a terrible warning to those who are 
materially self-satisfied and regardless 
of the needs of others (Luke 16:19-31). 
A life of careless or stubborn rejection 
of the way of love to God and to man 
that Christ has brought to light is a 
gradual closing of the door that shall in 
the end shut them out of the blessed 
company of the Beloved. 

This stern element in Christianity 
which speaks of the torment of fruitless 
remorse, of the agony of outer darkness 
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and infinite loneliness cannot be ex- 
punged from the teaching of Christ and 
of the New Testament. It is solemn and 
full of awe. Nothing is so easy and yet 
nothing so perilous as to make light of 
sin, to trifle with conscience and with 
great moral principles. The inexorable 
truth, which we should never try to evade, 
helps us to realize how tremendous is 
the salvation Christ came to bring. There 
is life and there is death, light and dark- 
ness, the way of Christ and the way of 
anti-Christ. We may deceive ourselves 
and we may deceive others, but we cannot 
deceive God. Life is decision. In Christ 
and his way of life God offers us eternal 
salvation and joy. In the end we either 
accept and pass into the glory of his 
presence or we reject and pass out into 
outer darkness. 
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Martin Luther King 
Sees Gains in India 


New York (rNS)—Martin Luther 
King, Jr., of Montgomery, Ala., whose 
application of the teachings of Gandhi 
has aided American Negroes in the strug- 
gle for civil rights, said here that India 
is “integrating its untouchables faster 
than the United States is integrating its 
Negro minority.” 


Upon his return to the United States 
from a month’s tour of India, Dr. King 
said that of the country’s near 400,000,- 
000 population, it was estimated to him 
that “not 100 persons today would sign 
a petition endorsing untouchability.” 

The Negro minister, pastor of the Dex- 
ter Avenue Baptist church in Montgom- 
ery, led the successful Negro bus boy- 
cott against segregated seating on buses 
there in 1956. His tour of India for a 
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closer study of the Gandhian non-vio- 
lence movement was sponsored by the 
American Friends Service Committee in 
co-operation with the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation. 

As a people, Dr. King said in an in- 
terview, Indians like Americans, “How- 
ever,” he noted, “there is a strong anti- 
thesis against American foreign policies.” 
He said Indians are opposed to establish- 
ment of U.S. military bases overseas 
and look upon any overtures of eco- 
nomic help as having “strings attached.” 


UCYM Message Reported 
In Congressional Record 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNs)—The full 
text of the message given President Ei- 
senhower by presidents of the youth 
fellowships of 22 Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox denominations has been placed 
in the Congressional Record by Rep. 
James G. Fulton (R.-Pa.). 

Visit of the Christian youth leaders to 
the White House was sponsored by the 
United Christian Youth Movement and 
the National Council of Churches. The 
UCYM is an agency of the NCC. 

Rep. Fulton, who is a prominent lay- 
man in the United Presbyterian Church, 
USA, praised the UCYM delegation for 
“their dedicated and responsible ap- 
proach to the problems facing our young 
people in the United States.” 

He told his colleagues in the House 
that he hopes the UCYM will make the 
Washington visitation an annual event 
which will be productive in knowledge 
to the delegates attending and also have 
an impact on the conduct of U.S. affairs 
at home and abroad.” 

The document which the youth leaders 
gave the President and to which Rep. 
Fulton called to the attention of Con- 
gress was entitled ‘Theological and 
Moral Bases for Christian Action in In- 
ternational Affairs.” 

Mr. Fulton also placed in the Congres- 
sional Record background material on 
the United Christian Youth Movement, 
its aims, purposes, personnel, and proj- 
ects. 
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When They Call a Preacher's Wife 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“It is necessary that the overseer be 
a husband of one wife.” [Literal transla- 
tion of part of 1 Timothy 3:2.] 


HEN A CHURCH calls a minis- 

ster, it is often emphasized that 
they are calling him, not his wife. She 
makes no promises to the church nor they 
to her. She is assigned no part of the 
salary and she is given no official duties 
which she may not, for good reason, 
decline. She is a servant of the church 
only as other Christians are, not in the 
same way her husband is. 

Nevertheless it would be only a very 
naive person who would suppose that 
when a congregation calls a minister, 
they do not consider his wife. If they 
don’t want her, they won’t want him. 
So they ask a good many questions about 
her. A minister and his wife moving to 
a new parish may be pretty sure of one 
thing: they have been under some critical 
microscopes and have been approved. It 
is a kind of encouragement which people 
in many other lines of work do not have 
when they move. 

Sometimes the wrong questions are 
asked. Sometimes the big question is 
never asked: Wéll she interfere with his 
work? Nobody has a better chance to do 
it than she; no one can make a completer 
mess of a man than his wife can. If you 
bought a good radio you would not buy 
an additional motor to create static every 
time the thing was turned on. If you buy 
a box of detergent you would want your 
money back if you found that only half 
of it was detergent and the other half a 
substance guaranteed to make the dirt 
stay where it is. If you are looking for 
an automobile you can’t be interested in 
a model so designed that two-thirds of 
the engine pushes the car forward and 
the other third is pushing it back. Yet 
congregations have been known to engage 
ministers accompanied by wives who so 
far from being the preacher’s “helpmate” 
turn out to be his stalemate. 


HIS IS NOT MEANT as a charge 

against all ministers’ wives, nor most 
of them; for the fact that the church, by 
and large, wants married ministers and 
shies away from bachelors in the manse, 
shows that in the experience of Presby- 
terians, at any rate, it is agreed that min- 
isters’ wives are mainly an asset, not a 
liability. Probably most ministers’ wives, 
being human, are a help to their hus- 
bands in some ways and a hindrance in 
others. 

But the point of these present thoughts 
is, that the wife can and sometimes does 
interfere with her husband’s “diligence 
in his calling.” And this in ways not 
always predictable, and not always ob- 
vious. Sometimes the ways are all too 
obvious, as in the case of one poor girl 
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who could not understand her husband’s 
lack of calls. Aside from his personal 
IQ (and hers), one trouble was the fact 
that her ideas about refuse disposal were 
several centuries out of date. This is not 
a matter that can be concealed from the 
neighbors. 

What the neighbors don’t know is what 
goes on behind drawn shades. They do 
not hear what is said at 2 A.M. by her 
to him. As with a man, so with a wom- 
an: her looks, her personal habits, what 
she does with her daylight time, are open 
to inspection by the public. But her 
general point-of-view, like her husband’s, 
can be learned finally only by living long 
beneath the same roof, and listening to 
her in the cool and candid hours after 
midnight. 

And suppose her point of view, her 
Weltanschauung—even if the horizon be 
small—is not the same as his? There 
are many subtle ways in which a woman’s 
point-of-view, constantly kept before a 
man’s mind, can change him; and if her 
point of view is worse or lower than his, 
she can change him only for the worse. 
Suppose, for example, that a man who 
has the makings of a great missionary, 
home or foreign, is forced to leave his 
first pastorate not really for any of the 
ostensible reasons but actually because 
his wife, for some reason, couldn’t stand 
the manse? From that time on his pat- 
tern is set. Before he accepts a call he 
will want to know about the manse; a 
question Paul never asked and which 
Jesus directly discouraged his disciples 
from asking. Or suppose—which is 
more common than you might think—the 
pastor’s wife has really a totally different 
idea of the ministry from his? Suppose 
she thinks of it chiefly as a corporation 
wife might, as a career? Then he will 
look on all small pastorates as stepping- 
stones, nothing more; to stay in one will 
be, to her eyes, failure. 

Or even worse, suppose she thinks of 
the ministry as a necessary means to a 
pay check? Many women have trouble 
undertanding how a man can love his 
work and his wife too. A minister should 
be in the strongest sense wedded to his 
work; but many wives regard this as 
polygamy and they don’t like it. A case 
on the other side sharpens the point: a 
young couple in a small parish had an 
invitation to another church, at $2,000 
increase in salary. What woman would 
consider that a trifle? It is not a trifle. 
Yet they both said: There is nothing in 
that new place that is more attractive 
than where we are—except the $2,000. 
And if it comes to the point where we 
move around for money, we’d better get 
into some line where money is an object. 

Very few married ministers could hold 
to that view without constant help from 
the wife. 


R AGAIN, what about cases where 

the wife’s conscience does not match 
her husband’s and he has to choose be- 
tween his conscience and hers? Young 
couples are always advised to discuss 
frankly beforehand all major problems 
they might meet with in married life. 
But suppose some young future minister 
and his fiancee had never got around to 
discussing the race question? And then 
suppose the man was forced out of his 
church on account of his conscientious 
speaking-out for human rights, and his 
wife told him at the next stop, in effect: 
This is my last move. If you have to 
leave this church for the same reason you 
left the last, you’ll go by yourself. What 
could such a minister do? 

The plain fact, one which can be il- 
lustrated in numberless ways, a fact 
which not all prospective ministers or 
their brides have faced, is that a married 
minister may find his vows of marriage 
and ordination in conflict. If it comes 
to that pinch, if a man has to choose be- 
tween being less of a minister in order 
to be a loyal husband, or less of a hus- 
band in order to be a true minister, 
blessed is the wife, and blessed the con- 
gregation, if it is understood from the 
beginning that both wife and husband 
agree: the minister comes first and not 
the husband. 

Perhaps I have said too much already. 
But before heading for the bomb shelter, 
may I ask one more question? Is there 
any way of forestalling these more or less 
insidious attacks, from within the home 
itself, on the integrity of the minister? Is 
there any way of insuring that the min- 
ister’s wife, potentially the greatest force 
for good in his life, shall not become his 
most painful problem and stumbling- 
block? The Salvation Army has one an- 
swer which we might perhaps consider 
and use in our own way. It permits its 
officers to marry, but only in the Army. 
The man is not allowed to marry a woman 
who has not herself taken the same kind 
of vow he takes; indeed the vows of the 
Army are just as prominent in the wed- 
ding as those of marriage. Saint Paul 
seems to have hinted something of the 
sort, when he says that Christians should 
marry “only in the Lord.” 

If this is wisdom for all Christians, 
is it not doubly so for that strange and 
wonderful pair of ministers, the pastor 
and his wife? 





Keeping up with the 
ATLANTA ASSEMBLY (Outlook dates): 
Feb. 2—Who for Moderator? 
Feb. 9—Cleveland Statement 
Mar. 2 and following—Commissioners 
Mar. 9—Church Extension; New Curricu- 
lum 
Mar. 16—Centennial; Interchurch Rela- 
tions 
Mar. 23—Christian Relations; Radio-TV; 
Budget 
Mar. 30—Overtures; Presbyterian Foun- 
dation. 











For a Free and Independent Press! 


TO PRESBYTERIANS, U. S.: 


We, the undersigned Presbyterian, U. S., ministers, 
are sending this letter to you because of a serious concern 


which we have. 


The Concern: The maintenance and extension of an 
organ of free expression and inde- 
pendent operation in the service of 


our church. 


With inevitable program pressures that come upon 
us, it is easy to allow one of the important servants of 
our church to be underemphasized or even lost sight of 


by our people. 


You may recall the vigorous action taken by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1956 when it said: “It would be most 
unfortunate and foreboding if the only avenues of in- 
formation and opinion open to the church were avenues 
over which the church maintained control and of which 
the church exercised that custodianship which is always 
given to ownership. The independent church press has 
a large, significant and continuing service to perform 
to our church and to the whole religious community.” 

This, of course, is in line with our traditions. We are, 
we hope, pardonably proud of the history of independent 


SIGNED: 


ALABAMA 

GEORGE LANG, Tuscaloosa 
EDWARD V. RAMAGE, Birmingham 
J.C. FRIST, Mobile 

JAMES M. GREGORY, Birmingham 
JOHN H. LEITH, Richmond, Va. 
ERNEST H. FLANIKEN, Birmingham 
ROBERT T. COIT, Mobile 

A. M. McGEACHY, Fairfield Highlands 
HENRY NEILL SEGREST, Jr., Tallassee 
HUGH W. McCLURE, 3d, Wetumpka 
J. V.C. SUMMERELL, Florence 

JOHN A, TROXLER, Birmingham 
EMMETT G. SHEPPARD, Springville 
WATSON G. GUY, Mobile 


APPALACHIA 

W. KIRK ALLEN, Jr., Kingsport, Tenn. 
C. GRIER DAVIS, Asheville, N. C. 

JOHN H. McKINNON, Knoxville, Tenn. 
WILLIAM H. McCORKLE, Bristol, Tenn. 
M. O. SOMMERS, Morristown, Tenn. 
SAMUEL 8S. WILEY, Lookout Mt., Tenn. 


EB. D. WITHERSPOON, Jr., Andrews, N.C. 


JOSEPH L. AUTEN, Asheville, N. C. 
GEORGE M. OGILVIE, Pulaski, Va. 

P. M. LYONS, 3d, Kingsport, Tenn. 
THOMAS C. RHBA, Rogersville 
FRANK C. PRESTON, Tazewell, Va. 
ALBERT C. HOLT, Montreat 

JAMES B. TUBBS, Kingsport 
THOMPSON E. DAVIS, Marion 
ARTHUR M. FIELD, Jr., Glen Allen, Va. 


ARKANSAS 


HARVARD A. ANDERSON, Little Rock 
THOMAS B. GALLAHER, Ft. Smith 
R. B. HARDIE, Jr., Little Rock 

T. B. HAY, Little Rock 

W. L. McCOLGAN, Pine Bluff 

BASIL V. HICKS, N. Little Rock 
ROBERT I. DOOM, Ft. Smith 

J. DANIEL ZELUFF, Mountain Home 
WALTER L. BROWN, Bull Shoals 
MARION A. BOGGS, Little Rock 
HENRY EB. ACKLEN, Forrest City 
JACK ROREX, Paragould 


FLORIDA 


JOHN F. ANDERSON, Orlando 
ALTON H. GLASURE, St. Petersburg 
WILLIAM H. KADEL, St. Petersburg 
ALBERT KISSLING, Jacksonville 

J. M. McCHBESNEY, Jr., Pensacola 

D. P. McGEACHY, Jr., Clearwater 

R. DAVIS THOMAS. Tallahassee 
RONALD S. WILSON, Miami 
WILLIAM BE. SHEA, Gainesville 

S. GEORGE CLARKE, Gainesville 
JOSEPH W.CONYERS, Gainesville 
WILLIAM B. GASTON, Richmond, Va. 
F. W. WIDMER, Richmond, Va. 
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journalism within our church. It is probably uniqu 
With the increasing disappearance of free organs of e. 
pression among the churches of America and the emphg. 
sis upon official and promotional publications, it js 
possible that some younger ministers and many of oy 
people may be led to feel that the vigorous life o 
independent publications is a matter of indifference, 

You are aware of the long traditions, combining many 
earlier publications, including one from the former USA 
Church, carried on by The Presbyterian Outlook. \y 
are of the conviction that this effort in religious jour. 
nalism should be increasingly supported and extended 
and we appeal to you to adopt one of the proposed 
methods by which this may be done among your con. 


stituency. 


WOODROW McKAY, Jr., Chipley 
HUGH EB. POWEL, Clearwater 
TERRELL T. KIRK, Leesburg 
JACK G. HAND, Jacksonville 
SAMUEL M. HOUCK, Jacksonville 
JAMES F. VAN DYKE, Orlando 


GEORGIA 


WALLACE M. ALSTON, Decatur 
FELIX B. GEAR, Decatur 
WILLIAM CROWE, Jr., Roswell 

S. WILKES DENDY, Dalton 
HARRY A. FIFIELD, Atlanta 

ROB McNEILL, Columbus 
HARMON B. RAMSEY, Athens 

J. WALTON STEWART, Jr., Savannah 
WILLIAM E. NEWTON, N. Decatur 
L. R. SCOTT, Rome 

BYRON W. MILTON, Acworth 
WILLIAM C. DINWIDDIE, Atlanta 
HAROLD W. MINOR, Jr., Atlanta 
WILLIAM A. ADAMS, West Point 
J. EMMETT HERNDON, Atlanta 
WADE P. HUIE, Jr., Decatur 

H. DOCKERY BROWN, Jr., Waycross 
PAUL LESLIE GARBER, Decatur 
JOHN P. SIMMONS, Savannah 

T. M. HOWZE, Dalton 

FRANK C. KING, Valdosta 

DAVID B. WALTHALL, Atlanta 

R. D. EARNEST, Macon 

ROBERT S. BUSEY, Atlanta 

F. CLAY DOYLE, Columbus 
STANTON H. SIZEMORE, Augusta 


KENTUCKY 


FRANK H. CALDWELL, Louisville 
ANGUS N. GORDON, Bowling Green 
HENRY POPE MOBLEY, Louisville 
PETER H. PLEUNE, Louisville 
PAUL M. WATSON, Hopkinsville 
JOSEPH B. MULLINS, Paducah 
GRAHAM GORDON, Richmond 

G. L. TUCKER. Jr., Louisville 

J. D. WILSON, Louisville 


LOUISIANA 


ALEX W. HUNTER, New Orleans 

JOHN 8S. LAND, New Orleans 

ALBERT B. LINK, New Orleans 

W. H. McFADDEN, Monroe 

ROBERT B. SMITH, New Orleans 
KENNETH W. BOOK, Tallulah 

WILLIAM A. CROSLAND, Jr., New Orleans 
CARL C. PHILLIPS, Crowley 

Ss. E. McFADDEN, Choudrant 

THOMAS C. DUNCAN, Shreveport 


MISSISSIPPI 


J. MOODY McDILL, Jackson 

J. P. F. STEVENSON, Clarksdale 
S. L. McCULLOUCH, Ripley 
AUGUST SCHMITT, Jr... Columbia 
J. W. CAMPBELL, Natchez 


life of the church. 


It is important that our people be made aware of 
the significant place of independent journalism in th 
It is free to do much that cannot 
be done under other auspices. It will inevitably provoke 
dissent. This is a vital part of its life—and health. |t 
is in line with the best Presbyterian traditions that this 
freedom should be maintained. 

Therefore, we urge you, with your associates, to adopt 
a program that will enable this publication to extend its 
service and its effectiveness throughout the church. 


MISSOURI 


JOSEPH B. LEDFORD, Kansas City 

Cc. BEB. MOUNT, Cape Girardeau 
FREDERICK H. OLERT, Kansas City 
HERBERT H. WATSON, Webster Groves 
EARL T. STURGESS, Kansas City 
JOHN W. COWAN, Jackson 

STUART H. SALMON, St. Louis 

JAMES N. MURRAY, Higginsville 


NORTH CAROLINA 


JAMES A. JONES, Richmond, Va. 

Cc. E. 8S. KRAEMER, Richmond, Va. 
LOUIS C. LaMOTTE, Maxton 
WILLIAM M. BOYCE, Charlotte 
HAROLD J. DUDLEY, Raleigh 
WARNER L. HALL, Charlotte 
JULIAN LAKE, Winston-Salem 
JOHN R. MacKINNON. Wilmington 
NEILL R. McGEACHY, Statesville 
HARRY M. MOFFETT, Gastonia 
JOHN A. REDHEAD, Jr., Greensboro 
KELSEY REGEN, Durham 

E. D. WITHERSPOON, Belmont 

H. HOOVER BEAR, Fayetteville 
MORTON R. KURTZ, Durham 
CHARLES M. MURRAY, Fayetteville 
IRVING E. BIRDSEYE, Greensboro 
THOMAS T. TRAYNHAM, Oxford 
JOHN E. THOMPSON, Williamston 
W. B. H. CORKEY, Charlotte 
BILLY S. HOWELL, Jr., Olivia 

Ss. W. NEWELL, Jr., Davidson 
GEORGE M. WEBB, Shelby 
RUSSELL M. KERR, Charlotte 
JOHN A. SNYDER, Kinston 
MILTON S. CAROTHERS, Salisbury 
MEIGS A. NEWKIRK, Raeford 

IRA H. RAWLES, Chinquapin 
THOMAS M. DAVIS, Greenville 
CHARLES W. WORTH, Whiteville 
JAMES T. WOMACK, Jr., Lincolnton 
JAMES L. PRICE, Jr., Durham 

J. RAY DICKENS. Varina 

VANCE BARRON, Chapel Hill 
DAVID H. MOYLAN, Rowland 

J. L. STEVENSON, Chadbourn 
THOMAS E. HENDERSON, Ellenboro 
HARRY H. BRYAN, Charlotte 
THOMAS H. HAMILTON, Kinston 
R. DON CARSON, Sanford 

JOHN C. WHITLEY, Leaksville 
JAMES H. WADE, Asheboro 
WILLIAM D. McINNIS, Henderson 
JOSEPH M. GARRISON, Greensboro 
W. CHESTER KELLER, Charlotte 
RICHARD S. ANDREWS, Tarboro 
HOWARD CHADWICK, Charlotte 
Cc. S. ALBRIGHT, Fayetteville 
CLIFFORD D. CALDWELL, Charlotte 
A. CLARKE DEAN, Charlotte 
ROBERT G. HALL, Red Springs 

H. V. LOFQUIST, Snow Hill 

I. STUART McELROY, Richmond, Va. 


OKLAHOMA 
R. M. FIREBAUGH, Hugo 
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J. MARTIN SINGLETON, Oklahoma City 
H. HAROLD WELLS, Jr., Oklahoma City 
POLK G. MOFFETT, Duncan Q 
JAMES P. McCRARY, Oklahoma City 
RAYMOND B. SPIVEY, Bennington 


soUTH CAROLINA 

ROBERT L. ALEXANDER, Greenwood 
Cc. NEWMAN FAULCONEHR, Greenville 
WARREN B. GAW, York 

RICHARD T. GILLESPIE, Anderson 
JAMES W. JACKSON, Columbia 

T. J. JAMES, Hartsville 

LYNN T. JONES, Columbia 

GEORGE A. NICKLES, Charleston 
ARCHIE C. GRAHAM, Aiken 

T. LAYTON FRASER, Clinton 

JAMIE D. STIMSON, Iva 

JACK M. KENNEDY, Greenville 
GEORGE C. BELLINGRATH, Clinton 
RALEIGH M. ENGLE, Chester 

J. WHITNER KENNEDY, Bishopville 
LANE WILEY ERWIN, Greeleyville 
TOM COOK, Walterboro 

CHARLES D. ELYBEA, Jr., Salters 


TENNESSEE 


CHARLES E. DIEHL, Memphis 

WALTER R. COURTENAY, Nashville 

A. L. CURRIE, Nashville 

LAURENCE F. KINNEY, Memphis 

RALPH M. LLEWELLYN, Murfreesboro 
0.G. HENRY, Jackson 

LANDERN CHILDERS, Memphis 

EDWIN W. ALBRIGHT, Nashville 
WILLIAM F. SUMMERS, Clarksville 

H. MCKENNIE GOODPASTURE, Franklin 


TEXAS 


JAMES I. McCORD, Austin 
DAVID L. STITT, Austin 


JOE M. OWEN, Houston 

CLIFFORD W. WILLIAMS. Ft. Worth 
J. L. LEOS, Corpus Christi 

CHARLES M. ROBINSON, Jr., San Benito 
WILLIAM H. ARNOLD, McAllen 
CHARLES M. RAMSAY, Sherman 
JOHN R. CRAWFORD, Sherman 
WILLIAM H. FOSTER, Greenville 
JOHN B. SPRAGENS, Dallas 

JOEL E. MAY, Ft. Worth 

JAMES C. THRASH, Greenville 
WILLIAM R. LONG, San Marcos 
MARION F. REYNOLDS, Bellaire 
WALTER E. SCHAEFFER, Yorktown 
S. B. HORN, Weslaco 

W. R. YOUNG 

ATHOL D. CLOUD, Itasca 


VIRGINIA 


BEN R. LACY, Jr., Hampden-Sydney 

FRANK W. PRICB, New York, N. Y. 

DONALD W. RICHARDSON, Richmond 

W. L. CARSON, Richmond 

IRVIN ELLIGAN, Richmond 

A. H. HOLLINGSWORTH, Roanoke 

R. G. HUTCHESON, Raphine 

EDWARD H. JONES, Norfolk 

IAIN WILSON, Baltimore, Md. 

JOHN RANDOLPH TAYLOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

M. G. STIMPSON, Clarksville 

LOCKE WHITE, Halifax 

G. J. McMILLAN, Richmond 

H. MIDDLETON RAYNAL, Louisa 

PRIESTLEY CONYERS, 3d, Richmond 

RALPH E. McCORMACK, Danville 

WENTZ J. MILLER, Martinsville 

JAMES SPRUNT, Staunton 

RAYMOND P. SHARP, Laurel 

CHARLES R. MacDONALD, Fairfield 

W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON, Richmond 

ROBERT P. DAVIS, Richmond 

DANIEL D. DICKENSON, Lexington 


ROBERT H. RAMEY, Jr., Lynchburg 

IRVING R. STUBBS, Lynnhaven 

JOHN L. McLEAN, Arvonia 

WILLIAM B. ABBOT, Norfolk 

DONALD G. MILLER, Richmond 

FRANK B. LEWIS, Richmond 

ALFRED GRAHAM TAYLOR, 
Charlottesville 

HARRY M. CRIM, Strasburg 

JAMES S. ALBERTSON, Harrisonburg 

MARSHALL J. PILKENTON, Portsmouth 

GEORGE AICHEL, Rustburg 

JOHN E. ENSIGN, Richmond 

FRED H. LEACH, Hampton 

DAVID H. BURR, Norfolk 

WILLIAM B. WARD, Richmond 

DWIGHT M. CHALMERS, Richmond 

HOLMES ROLSTON, Richmond 

ERNEST T. THOMPSON, Richmond 

JOHN N. THOMAS, Richmond 

MALCOLM P. CALHOUN, Richmond 

JOHN H. MARION, Nashville, Tenn. 

THOMAS W. JACKSON, Berkeley Springs, 


W. Va. 
JOHN D. MacLEOD, Jr., Keyser, W. Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


ANDREW R. BIRD, Jr., Huntington 
DUNBAR H. OGDEN, Jr., Huntington 
R. A. PFRANGLE, Lewisburg 

J. W. WITHERSPOON, Beckley 
RICHARD L. NEWKIRK, Williamson 
DAILEY D. YOUNG, Nitro 

WARNER DuBOSE, IJr., Elkins 

W. E. PIERCE, Marlinton 

W. K. FITCH, Jr., Summersville 

J. G. MORRISON, Ronceverte 

A. D. ELLISON, Jr., Charleston 
LAWRENCE A. DAVIS, Hinton 
HOWARD C. LEMING, Welch 
DORSEY D. ELLIS, S. Charleston 
AUBRBY N. BROWN, Richmond, Va. 





THOMAS W. CURRIE, Bellaire 
R. MATTHEW LYNN, Midland 
H. KERR TAYLOR, Dallas 


S. YORKE PHARR, MJr., Norfolk 
J. F. MERRIN, Lynchburg 
D. F. HELM, Hot Springs 


—and other names still being 
added. 


A Nationwide Presbyterian Concern 


TO UNITED PRESBYTERIANS, USA: 


The undersigned ministers are writing you out of a 
deep concern, soliciting your interest and loyal coopera- 
tion in an undertaking that can mean much in the ad- 
vance of Presbyterianism and the unity of the church in 
this nation. 

What we do is in no sense a criticism of any existing 
publication or effort. It is rather a recognition of the 
different services performed by different publications. 
The undersigned individuals are proud of the top-flight 
publications, like Presbyterian Life, serving the church 
in specified fields. However, they also feel it to be 
imperative to support an emphasis and a medium of free 
expression and concern as a bridge of prayer and friendly 
relations between the major divisions of American Pres- 
byterianism. 


The project: Intensive cultivation, support and 
development of The Presbyterian Outlook in its 
service as an independent and unofficial organ with- 
in and between the churches. 


You may recall that The Outlook and The Presby- 
ferian Tribune of the former U. S. A. Church were 
merged in 1954 for this purpose. The resulting publica- 
tion is the only unofficial and independent organ dedi- 
cated to the service of this large body of Presbyterians. 
As we have considered the possibilities before us, we 
have been inspired to think of this paper serving in these 
and other important and vital ways: 

(1) As a medium in which we can discuss issues that 
arise within and between our Churches—pro- 
viding an unfettered forum that is essential in 
any free society. 

(2) As a medium of understanding and goodwill be- 
tween the still-divided Presbyterian family, to 
the end that union may eventuallly be realized. 
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It is the hope of all concerned that this publication, 
which has worked zealously for union ond other impor- 
tant causes, like the movement toward integration, may 
be so expanded in its organization and scope as to 
become the effective independent medium that is needed 
within our American Presbyterian family. This will re- 
quire an editorial board that will be truly representative, 
in addition to other helpers from every section of the 
country. 


It will also require something else: 


(1) A good and growing list of subscribers—or rather, 
investors, who will look upon their annual $5 subscrip- 
tion as a form of insurance as they seek to maintain an 
independent publication and a bridge between members 
of the divided family. We are asking not only that you 
become a subscriber but that you seek to have several 
leaders in your congregation do the same. Probably best: 
Heads of your leading organizations. These subscrip- 
tions can be paid by individuals, or, as in the case of 
other printed matter, from the church treasury. This 
should provide a long and growing list and, with your 
frequent attention, several additions each year. 

(2) Givers to a support fund (Presbyterian Associates, 
Incorporated) to enable the publication to engage in 
several important activities in its expanding service. 
These gifts should be kept separate from subscriptions 
so as to be bona fide (and deductible) gifts, running from 
$5 to $100 to $1,000 annually. They may be paid by 
individuals or groups or from a church treasury. 

(3) Perhaps most important of all, your encourage- 
ment, concern and interpretation of this project to your 
people, so they will welcome and support it for what 
5 ee 


We earnestly hope that your response will be prompt, 
enthusiastic and generous. (Signatures, next page) 
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SIGNED: 


ALABAMA 

OSCAR J. HUSSEL, Birmingham 
JAMES R. BEARD, Birmingham 
CARROLL D. PAYNE, Birmingham 


ALASKA 


JOHN R. CHAMBERS, Barrow 
JOHN C. STOKES, College 


ARIZONA 

GLENN C. McGEE, Tucson 
ROBERT A. GELLER, Tucson 
NEWTON H. WHITE, Tucson 
CASPER I. GLENN, Tucson 


ARKANSAS 
CHARLES E. CATHEY, Ft. Smith 


CALIFORNIA 


JESSE H. BAIRD, San Anselmo 
WILLIAM LINDSAY YOUNG, Los Angeles 
HUGH A. MORAN, Palo Alto 

FRANK S. HAMILTON, Jr., S. Pasadena 
GEORGE WILSON, Palo Alto 

GLENN E. WHITLOCK, Los Angeles 
JAMES B. HUBBELL, El Cerrito 
HOWARD N. STEWARD, Jr., Long Beach 
DAVID J, McGOWN, San Diego 

ST. PAUL EPPS, Los Angeles 

WALTER M. IRWIN, San Diego 
CHARLES E. LINK, La Puente 

VERNON V. ROBERTSON, Sanger 
HAROLD H. FOSTER, Weed 

JAMES H. WHITE, Fresno 

K. H. MUNCHHEIMER, Shively 

DONALD H. OSTRANDER, Pasadena 
PHIL W. BARRETT, San Jose 

ILION T. JONES, San Anselmo 

MAX E. GREENLEE, Taft 


COLORADO 

WILLIAM C. HURN, Jr., Canon City 
ELMER C. ELSEA, Denver 

H. R. HOOTEN, Denver 
CONNECTICUT 

JOHN OLIVER NELSON, New Haven 
GROVER WILSON, Stamford 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

ALBERT J. McCARTNEY 


FLORIDA 

H. W. SHAW, Palatka 

WALTER L. RITTER, Daytona Beach 
HARRY B. BOYD, St. Petersburg 


GEORGIA 

HERMAN L. TURNER, Atlanta 
IDAHO 

RAYMOND L. WILSON, Emmett 
ILLINOIS 


HARRISON RAY ANDERSON, Chicago 
ROBERT W. GIBSON, Monmouth 
HAROLD R. MARTIN, Bloomington 
JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS, Chicago 
DONALD A. WEEMS, Monmouth 
THOMAS A. SCHAFER, Chicago 
JAMES C. BRADLEY, Chicago 
RALPH A. EDIE, Greenview 
ANDREW M. LOWRY, 3d, Chicago 
JOSEPH McNEILL, Chicago 

ALLAN E. SCHOFF, Carbondale 
CHRIS G. LUNAN, Stronghurst 
KENNETH S. DAILEY, Rock Island 
WILLIAM T. JONES, Chicago 
ROBERT O. WILLIAMS, Monticello 


INDIANA 

W. R. LAWS, Jr., Columbus 

JOHN W. CONSTANT, Terre Haute 
ORLO CHOGUILL, Indianapolis 
HAROLD M. SCHLOBOHM, Monon 
LEWIS M. JOHNSON, Madison 
JAMES W MARSHALL, Kentland 


IOWA 

ALLAN M. PETERSON, Cleghorn 

I. F. HAYENGA, Woden 

HENRY W. LAMPE, Iowa City 

FRANCIS W. PRITCHARD, Cedar Rapids 


KANSAS 

ROBERT M. MENEILLY, Kansas City 
HENRY W. ANDERSON, Wichita 
CHARLES A. ASHMORE, Summerfield 
HAROLD F. JENSEN, Newton 

HUGH MARSH, Wichita 

LEE HUEBERT, Oberlin 


KENTUCKY 


JOHN W. MELOY, Louisville 
JULIAN PRICE LOVE, Louisville 
ARTHUR R. HALL, Louisville 


LOUISIANA 
N. CARL ELDER, Carville 
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MARYLAND 


PAUL C WARREN, Baltimore 
JAMES A. JUNKER, Elkton 


MASSACHUSETTS 
EDWARD PIERSON, Framingham 


MICHIGAN 


BERNARD F. DIDIER, Alma 
LAW RENCE T. GLENN, Detroit 
ANDREW G. SLADE, Detroit 
HENRY KUIZENGA, Ann Arbor 
DONALD C. FLOWERS, Lansing 
ROBERT L. DICKSON, Wayne 
WOODROW WOOLEY, Livonia 
JOHN J. MEYER, Fairgrove 


MISSISSIPPI 
GAYLE C. BEANLAND, Jr., Oxford 
MISSOURI 


ROBERT C. WILLIAMSON, Sedalia 
WILLIAM D. WATKINS, Webster Groves 
ANDREW B. SMITHERS, St. Louis 


MINNESOTA 


ALVIN J. BRUNN, Jackson 
RUSSELL WIGFIELD, St. Paul 
HARRY P. SWEITZER, St. Paul 
STANLEY M. JOHNSON, Kasota 
HARRY S. DODGSON, St. Cloud 
JOHN MAXWELL ADAMS, St. Paul 
THOMAS B. TRACY, Rochester 


MONTANA 

HARRISON RAY ANDERSON, IJr., 
Deer Lodge 

M. DeWITT SAFFORD, Billings 


NEBRASKA 


WILLIAM G. KAISER, Morrill 
EDWARD W. STIMSON, Omaha 
WILLIAM MURCHIE, Pawnee City 


NEW JERSEY 


JOHN A. MACKAY, Princeton 
DONALD G. LESTER, Cedar Grove 
WILLIAM A. CARHART, Wood Ridge 
A. A. MONTEIRO, Newark 

JOSEPH C. FOWLER, Union 
CHARLES L. CURETON, Washington 
JOSEPH MacCARROLL, Princeton 
THEODORE A. RATH, East Orange 
ROBERT P. MONTGOMERY, Princeton 


NEW MEXICO 
GARRY J. KAMERLING, Silver City 


NEW YORK 


ROSWELL P. BARNES, New York 
JOHN S. BONNELL, New York 
SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT, New York 
PHILLIPS P. ELLIOTT, Brooklyn 
WILLIAM H. HUDNUT, Jr., Rochester 
SHELBY ROOKS, New York 
HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, New York 
HAROLD WORDEN WYLIE, 
New York Mills 
GEORGE E. KIND, Putnam Station 
R. ALVIN WILSON. Greenlawn, L. I. 
FRED W. McCLELLAN, Buffalo 
CHARLES J. DOUGHERTY, 
Mattituck, L. I. 
JAMES K. LEITCH, Garden City 
HAROLD S. GIFFEN, Davenport 
WILLIAM R. BEATTIE, Buffalo 
WILLIAM J. McVEY, Kingston 
GEORGE L. TAPPON, Binghamton 
DAVID G. MacLENNAN, Rochester 
W. WYLIE YOUNG, Batavia 
CHARLES F. SCHWARTZ, Trumansburg 
JOHN E. WAGAR, Mechanicsville 
JOHN R. WOODCOCK, Syracuse 
GEORGE WALLACE DOHERTY, 
Schoharie 
GORDON W. MATTICE, Jamaica 


NORTH CAROLINA 
GROVER D. NELSON, Laurinburg 


OHIO 


ROBERT N. MONTGOMERY, New Concord 
CHARLES F. WISHART, Wooster 
JOSEPH B. BROWN, Alliance 
ROBERT C. POWLEY, Cleveland 
ERNEST N. BIGELOW, Findlay 
ROBERT J. BUTZ, Columbus 

DAVID C. KOCH, Sebring 

DAVID P. THOMPSON, Marysville 
JOSEPH I. KROHN, Youngstown 

E. PHILIP VOGEL, Loveland 

W. P. COOKE, Akron 

LEONARD W. McINTIRE, Nelsonville 
A. S. WILSON, Hanoverton 

PAUL E. FERGUSON, Huntsville 


OKLAHOMA 
WILLIAM ANGUS LAWRENCE, Wagoner 


OREGON 

PAUL S. WRIGHT, Portland 
ARCHIBALD J. KEARNS, Portland 
PAUL NEWTON POLING, Salem 

J. DWIGHT RUSSELL, Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CLIFFORD EARLE, Philadelphia 

ROY E. GRACE, Philadelphia 

THEOPHILUS M. TAYLOR, Pittsburgh 

W. BRUCE WILSON, Pittsburgh 

HARRY FULTON COST, Worthington 

WILLIAM M. ELLIOTT, Pittsburgh 

PAUL RENWICK GRAHAM, Canonsburg 

R. WALTER ANDERSON, Hokendauqua 

ELWYN A. SMITH, Pittsburgh 

MALCOLM S. ALEXANDER, Pittsburgh 

RICHARD A. MORLEDGE, Hickory 

DALE K. MILLIGAN, Pittsburgh 

PAUL W. STAUNING. Philadelphia 

ANSLEY C. MOORE, Pittsburgh 

KENNETH EARL BALLARD, 
Philadelphia 

EDWARD A. DAUM, Mercer 

ADDISON H. LEITCH, Pittsburgh 

WAYNE H. KELLER, Pittsburgh 

D. KENDALL WELSH, Gibsonia 

HENRY L. CARR, Erie 

RICHARD W. FIRTH, Philadelphia 

JAMES L. KELSO, Pittsburgh 

JAMES T. VORHIS, Pittsburgh 

RALPH N. MOULD, Philadelphia 

HENRY A. RIDDLE, Lewistown 

H. RAY SHEAR, Pittsburgh 

EUGENE LIGGITT, Grove City 


TENNESSEE 

RALPH WALDO LLOYD, Maryville 
CARL C. MURRAY, Johnson City 

HARRY R. MERCER, Chattanooga 
DOUGLAS MacKAY CARHART, Knoxville 
RAYMOND C. RANKIN, Greeneville 


TEXAS 

JASPER MANTON, Dallas 

ROBERT M. SKINNER, Amarillo 
KENNETH F. REEVES, San Antonio 
CHARLES G. WORKMAN, College Station 
JAMES ROBERT THOMSON, Dallas 
WAYNE M. MOULDER, Texarkana 
MARSHALL S. PINKERTON, Brady 
CHARLES L. NEIBEL, Houston 

GLENN L. SNEED, Ingram 


VERMONT 
KALMAN L. SULYOK, West Barnet 


WASHINGTON 

A. H. BALDINGER, Longview 
WAYNE M. DOUGLASS, Bickleton 
G. CHRISTIE SWAIN, Spokane 
WISCONSIN 

JAMES W. JONDROW, Madison 


WYOMING 


H. JUDSON van GORDER, IJr., 
Encampment 


—and other names still being 
added. 





COMING... 





WHAT CAN YOU DO TO HELP? 


—Write for list of steps to be taken to help this important advance 
in independent journalism for American Presbyterianism. 


—Early announcement of editorial associates and program. 


The Presbyterian Outlook e 512 E. Main St. e Richmond 19, Va. 
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Foundation Emphasis 


Area of Religion 


Two years ago, in the history of 
its first twenty years, the Lilly En- 
dowment recorded an intention of 
“a continued and more concentrated 
activity in the field of religion, with 
emphasis on theological education.” 
A year ago it was stated, “The 
grants for religion reflect a clearer 
sense of direction.” The Endow- 
ment’s emerging role in support of 
programs in this field during the 
past year indicate a six-point in- 
terest: theological education, study 
of the ministry, urban church plan- 
ning and research, religious educa- 
tion, laymen’s activities, and inter- 
national-intercultural exchange pro- 
grams. 

During the next generation, the 
forces of religion are going to need 
leadership in quality and quantity. 
Under the general pressures of an 
expanding population, there is a 
tendency for all organizations 
charged with the responsibility for 
education and church life to be con- 
cerned about the quality of leaders. 
The significant role of a foundation 
is this situation seems to be its abil- 
ity to keep the qualitative idea in the 
forefront.—From the 1958 report of 
the Lilly Endowment, Inc. 


U. P. USA Survey 


Most Parents Want 
Help with Teen-Agers 


ATLANTIC City, N.J. (RNS)—Many 
Presbyterian parents desire more help 
from churches in guiding their teen-age 
children, especially in the area of sex 
education, a survey report disclosed here. 

The report was the second on a three- 
year national study of family life re- 
leased at a meeting of the Board of 
Christian Education, United Presbyte- 
rian Church, USA. It was conducted by 
the board through questionnaires and in- 
terviews with about 3,600 pastcrs and 
1,800 parents. 


Findings will be used to help mold the 
church’s adult and youth education pro- 
grams which are guided by the board in 
the denomination’s 9,500 congregations. 

Slightly more than half of the parents 
felt that churches should provide more 
assistance in interpreting sex and repro- 
duction from a Christian viewpoint, the 
report said. About 15 per cent saw no 
need for increased help, however. 

Meanwhile, eight out of ten Presby- 
terian ministers said that a balanced ef- 
fort in the Christian interpretation of sex 
is desirable in a church program. 

“Parents pleaded strongly for in- 
creased attention to the study of parent- 
child relations and vocational guidance, 





3400 Brook Road 





Because of your Aupport... 


A.T.S. Alumni are at work in services such as: Music in Japan 


. . - Journalism in Georgia . . . Nursing in Taiwan . . . Christian 
Education in Africa . . . Serving as D.C.E. in Florida . . . Secretarial 
Work in Korea . . . Teaching in Arkansas . . . Administrative Work 


in Virginia... Evangelism in Mexico. 


The General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Workers 
A General Fund Agency 


Richmond, Virginia 











Exceptional 
opportunities 
are 


waiting a 


If you are among the top students in your class 





Many things about Hope you may take for 





you will be especially interested in Hope College. 

The Hope curriculum, faculty, and program of 
personal counseling are integrated towards a single 
objective: exceptional academic achievement. This 
program can surely continue your progress towards 
your career. 


You study in a challenging environment, learn 


with rewarding accomplishment, go forward with 
certainty. 


HOPE COLLEGE 


granted. Our beautiful campus and buildings, our 
excellent athletics program, our manifold social ac- 
tivities, the atmosphere of friendliness and respect 
—all are as you would have them. 

But you will want specific information on our 
academic offerings, and we want to send it to you. 
Tell us what interests you: science, engineering, 
medicine, teaching, ministry, or other profession. 
Address the Admissions Office, and you will receive 
your reply promptly. 


HOLLAND, 
MICHIGAN 
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in fact for a whole series of efforts bent 
at helping them with their offspring,” 
the report said. “Among these were ado- 
lescent boy-girl relations, child develop- 
ment, preparation for marriage, and fos- 
tering friendships among church fami- 
lies.” 

The survey was made by J. C. Wynn, 
the board’s director of family education 
research; and Roy Fairchild, a research 
specialist on family education for the 


board. 
Pastor and Family 


An earlier report on the survey dealt 
with the pastor’s ministry to the family. 
It showed that most Presbyterian min- 
isters view pastoral counseling just as 
important as preaching in serving their 
parishioners. 

Drs. Wynn and Fairchild said that 
the average Presbyterian pastor devotes 
about five hours weekly to counseling, 


























For literature write: 








A TRADITION OF excellence 


CENTRE COLLEGE 


Danville, Ky. 


Fully accredited. Related to both the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
and the United Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. Individual attention. 
- Outstanding faculty. Co-educational. College Entrance Examina- 


tion Board Tests required for admission. Early application advised. 


ADMISSIONS OFFICE 


Founded 1819 








LEES McRAE COLLEGE 


Campus in the Clouds 


For information write: 
Registrar, Lees McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 





but much more time to the preparation of 
sermons, preaching and church admin- 
istration. 

However, they stressed, the ministers 
rank counseling on a par with preach- 
ing as a means of serving their parish 
and a a source of “satisfaction.” 

Most ministers wish to obtain further 
training in methods of counseling parish- 
ioners about family difficulties and per- 
sonal problems, the report said. 

It declared the average minister “is 
convinced he could be of even greater 
service if he knew more about the tech- 
niques of pastoral counseling, calling 
and administration, so he wishes he could 
learn more about. counseling through 
reading, discussion and firsthand obser- 
vation.” 

The report also said that many Pres- 
byterian families feel that some church 
activities serve as a divisive influence in 
family life. Parents said that in church 
functions men are separated from women 
and children from their fathers and 
mothers, instead of all being together as 
a unit. 


Glade Valley Head 

Harold Jones, formerly of Greens- 
boro, N. C., and Fairmont, W. Va., has 
become superintendent of the Glade Val- 
ley (N. C.) School, succeeding E. S. 
Eldridge, who has resigned after 42 
years of service. 








Dormitory Counselor with Students 


Presbyterian Junior College 


A Division of Consolidated 
Presbyterian College 


Individual Attention Given to All 
Students. Friendly Christian 
Campus Atmosphere. Thorough- 
ness in Instruction. Small Class- 
es. Member of Southern Associa- 
tion Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 


Opportunity for Personal Par- 
ticipation In Student Activities 
and Athletics. 

Students may transfer to new campus 
of Consolidated Presbyterian College 


six miles away and complete work for 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus. degrees. 


One and Two 
Year Business 


Standard Junior 
College Courses 
Preparatory 
11th and 12th Grades 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Louis C. LaAMorte, President 
MAXTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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More Faith Seen in 
Science Than Religion 

New York (RNS)—A nuclear physi- 
cist who also is an ordained Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman said here that peo- 
ple accept science more easily on faith 
today than they do religion. 

He was William G. Pollard, executive 
director of the Oak Ridge (Tenn.) In- 
stitute of Nuclear Studies, and priest- 
in-charge of St. Francis church at Nor- 
ris, Tenn. 

“When I give a popular lecture as a 
physicist,” he told a public gathering at 
his denomination’s General Theological 
Seminary here, “I can count on having 
an audience which is spontaneously and 
even subconsciously convinced in ad- 
vance of the validity, importance and 
undeniable truth of the enterprise of 
physics as a whole.” 

“It is equally true,” the scientist con- 
tinued, “that whenever I give a popular 
lecture on a theological topic, I can count 
on having an audience equally con- 
vinced in advance that religion, although 
possibly proper, respectable and even ad- 
mirable, is nevertheless a private pe- 
culiarity of individuals and therefore es- 
sentially unreal and invalid.” 

Describing both attitudes as “preju- 
dices of twentieth-century culture,” he 
said neither represented real insight into 
the nature of the subject. 





“Christianity,” he said, “rests on a 
large body of fact, and faith is just as 
essential an element of science as it is 
of Christianity.” 


Camp Leaders Call for 
Double Present Capacity 


WasHINcTON, D.C. (RNs)—Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic representatives 
of summer camps operated by church 
groups stressed here that the capacity 
of such vacation centers and their per- 
Sonnel must be doubled in the next ten 
years if they are to keep pace with the 





r : AN A COLLEGE BE TRULY CHRIS- 
growing population. ' TIAN AND STILL HAVE HIGH 
The church campers were attending an ACADEMIC STANDARDS? 
eastern area meeting of the American 
Camping Association. A college can accomplish nl — 
: , dedicated faculty, t 
Robert P. Davis of Richmond, Va., ot sath the comiiinah: olnaie ax Gua 


and friends. The active support of the 
United Presbyterian Church makes Lewis 


and Clark College possible. 
M | T C : 7 | | C 0 | | 7 G F Liberal arts emphasis . . . Training for 





some 54 careers .. . New dormitories 

A Coeducational Junior Cellege . + - Metropolitan location . . . Able fac- 

At Statesville, North Carolina in the foot- ulty . . . Reasonable costs . . . Selective 

hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Non- admissions based on high school record, 

denominational. Fully accredited. High personal references and College Board 
standards. Small classes. Excellent instruc- scores. 


tion. Preparation _ ot ee academic 
work; specific vocational training. Trt — 
> ante Eikenal Auta Write Dean of Admissions. 
* Terminal Business Education 
* Voice ‘ a, ° ne ‘ . d 
Informal student activities. ampus dorm lark ll ie 
for women, approved town residences for ewls An C (0 eq 
men. pg een oe mage Easily accessible. 
Est. 1 . Scholarships, work opportunities. 
Liberally endowed. Rates: $794. Catalog. PORTLAND 19, OREGON 


John P. Montgomery, President Oregon’s Presbyterian College 
Mitchell College, Statesville, N. C. 

















Observing our Fiftieth Anniversary 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 





REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


During 50 years our contribution to the nation’s 
leadership has been in fields of science, industry, 
religion, music, education, and government serv- 
ice through alumni such as Roger Williams, Gor- 
don Dean, Edwin Espy, Ralph Johnson, John Raitt, 
Fred Fagg, Jr., and Russell Andrus. 


We offer students: 


PHYSICAL FACILITIES—100 acre improved cam- 
pus having a total value 
of $5,700,000 

ENDOWMENT— income from endowment of ap- 

proximately $5,500,000 


FACULTY—nearly 100 with 34 equipped with a 
Ph.D. or equivalent 


ENROLLMENT—limited to approximately 1200 to 
permit careful attention to the 
needs of individual students 


For Catalogue and View Book write: 
Admissions Office 
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director of camps and conferences for the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., suggested 
that with so many youths being reared 
in large cities, parents are beginning to 
realize the need to bring their young- 
sters into contact with a program em- 
phasizing wholesome outdoor activities. 


Dr. Davis also was chairman of a 
Protestant campers meeting in conjunc- 
tion with the main gathering. 

Directors of all the church-related 
camps agreed that it is difficult to obtain 
part-time summer help, adding that the 
need for such workers increases yearly 





“Agnes Scott undertakes 
to confront students with 
what is first rate, with the 
‘habitual vision of great- 
ness. It seeks to put excel- 
lence into young people 
until it becomes ‘the in- 


tegrity of their lives.’ 


Wallace M. Alston 
President 


liberal arts college for women. 





AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 





Fine scholarship, genuine religious faith, a self-governed student body, 
resources of an excellent physical plant, and a substantial endowment 
plus location in metropolitan Atlanta make Agnes Scott a top-ranking 


Affiliated with the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 


For information, address 


Director of Admissions 


Buttrick Hall 














LIVING 
EPISTLES 


CHURCH EXTENSION SEASON 


Department of Promotion 


BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
341-B PONCE DE LEON AVENUE, N. E. 


ORDER NOW! 


STUDY BOOK 


MAY 1-31, 1959 


ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA 











GOWNS 


CHOIR - PULPIT 4 
STOLES - HANGINGS 3 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 
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CHURCH VESTMENTS 


All styles — materials — colors for 
adults and children. Lowest prices. 
Write for free catalog. 


HARTLEY vestments 


1811-B Church St., Nashville, Tenn. 











as camps become more popular. 

Camps, they said, play a key role in 
the ministry of the church to youths and 
families and are one of the most chal- 
lenging aspects of the churches’ service 
to parishioners. 


“PULPIT SINS” ARE 
LISTED BY BISHOP 


Daas, TEx. (RNS) — Preachers’ 
whining voices, inflated vocabularies and 
a number of other “‘pulpit sins” are re- 
sponsible for people falling asleep in 
church, a Methodist bishop said here. 

Bishop William C. Martin of the 
Dallas-Fort Worth area said that people 
do not stop listening to a preacher de- 
liberately or spitefully. “After all,” he 
said, “they bother to come to church be- 
cause they want to hear. They stop when 
something raises a barrier between them 
and the minister.” 

Addressing some 1,000 persons at- 
tending a Ministers’ Week at Southern 
Methodist University, the bishop also 
criticized certain “meaningless” man- 
nerisms—rubbing the ears, waving the 
arms, and picking at one’s clothes. 

“The man who puts tears in his voice 
when there is no need for weeping,” he 
added, ‘is recognized for his insincerity 
and cuts himself off from his congrega- 
tion. Conversely, many ministers have 
become afraid of showing their emotions, 
which is equally ineffective.” 





ye VOGEL-PETERSON 
| ; ——— 








CUSTOM-LINE 
sblamméncde WAI and COAT RACKS 


Tailored to fit any given open or closetted wall 
area. Smart in design and modern in “clear”, 
“gold” deep etched anodized finishes and com- 
binations. Quality built—closed-end aluminum 
tubing, rigidly held in cast aluminum bfackets 
that are adjustable for height in dovetailed 
mounting extrusions. Brackets also adjustable 
to any desired centers. 


3 BASIC SHELVES 


1. Hat shelves with 
hanger bar for coat 
hangers. 


2. Hat shelves with stag- 
3. Hat or utility “plain” ered cast aluminum coat 
shelves for stacked tiers ooks, 
for general use. . 


Write for Bulletin CL -825 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 





1121 W. 37th Street + Chicago 9, Illinois 
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SAUL’S TRAGIC FAILURE 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for April 19, 1959 
1 Samuel 14, 15, 31. Printed Text 15:17-26 


The Old Testament is perennially in- 
teresting, in part because of its skillful 
portrayal of human character. Every type 
of man that we find in the world today 
we find living before us in its pages. One 
of the most interesting of these charac- 
ters, and one of the most skillfully por- 
trayed, is that of Saul, a man of great 
possibilities, whose early success ended 
in tragic failure. Last week we saw how 
he became Israel’s first king, and how 
he won a brilliant victory over the Am- 
monites which sealed his popularity with 
the people. 


I. Saul’s Strength 

In 13:1—14:46 we read about his 
campaign against the Philistines, in 
which he secured the nation’s independ- 
ence. For years now the Philistines had 
had their garrisons in the land, and Is- 
rael paid tribute to them as a subject 
nation. Immediately after his return 
from Jabesh-Gilead, Saul and his son 
Jonathan began the struggle for free- 
dom. Instead of dismissing the troops 
gathered for the relief of Jabesh-Gilead, 
Jonathan gave the signal for a general 
uprising by murdering the hostile gov- 
ernor of Gibeah, while Saul again sound- 
ed the call to arms. The Philistines at 
once gathered their hosts. The people, 
terrified, rather than emboldened by 
Saul’s actions, began to flee into caves 
and cliffs, as in Gideon’s time. After 
the two hostile armies had faced each 
other for some time, a bold stroke on 
Jonathan’s part brought success. Climb- 
ing recklessly, he and his armorbearer 
crossed the canyon of Michmash, sur- 
prised the enemy and brought disastrous 
panic into the enemy’s camp. Then Saul 
began the battle which soon became the 
pursuit of the disbanded enemy. He 
gained a great victory and the Philistines 
were expelled from the land. 

In 14:47-52 we have a summary of 
Saul’s further wars against the surround- 
ing nations. These campaigns are barely 
mentioned by the sacred historian. But 
as a result of Saul’s military prowess 
Israel became an established power. For 
the first time it began to take a real place 
among the nations of the world. Saul 
proved himself to be the best warrior 
that Israel had possessed since the days 
of Joshua. He also shows many fine 
traits of character. He was prompt and 
energetic, modest and magnanimous, with 
many of the qualities that make a man a 
successful leader of men. But we also 
begin to see certain elements of weakness. 


ll. Saul’s Weakness 
1. Saul was impulsive — sometimes 
hasty and rash. An early example of 
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this weakness is found in his battle 
against the Philistines (14:24-32). The 
Israelites were pursuing their fleeing en- 
emy. Saul adjured his followers to refrain 
from food until the last Philistine had 
been disposed of. His heroic son Jona- 
than dipped his spear into some wild 
honey and ate of it, not knowing of his 
father’s injunction. When he heard of 
Saul’s command, he declared it to be a 
mistake. The people were weary and 
faint; a little food would have given 
them added strength for the battle. When 
Saul discovered what Jonathan had done, 
he attempted to slay him. Only the inter- 
vention of the people saved him. We 
see other evidences of this rash and un- 
considered judgment in Saul’s later life. 
As he grew older he found it more and 
more difficult to control his temper. In 
moments of anger he attempted to slay 
David, the one man who might have 
saved his kingdom. In a sudden passion, 
he ordered an entire village to be de- 
stroyed. One ground for Saul’s ultimate 
failure was loss of self-control. 

2. Saul was self-willed. We would 
not have guessed that in his early days. 
He seemed modest and unassuming. But 
success proved more than he could stand. 
He grew more and more domineering. 
Not satisfied to rule as king, he sought 
to encroach on the domains of the church. 
An early indication of this attitude is 
found in the beginning of his battle 
against the Philistines (13:1-15). The 
people did not wish to go into the battle 
until the proper sacrifices had been of- 
fered. But according to Israel’s law sac- 
rifice could be offered only by a priest. 
Saul, priest as well as prophet, had prom- 
ised to come and offer the sacrifices with- 
in a week. The seventh day came and 
Samuel had not appeared. Instead of 
simply praying to God for victory, or 
waiting until the day was out, or perhaps 
securing the assistance of some divinely 
ordained priest, Saul went ahead and 
offered the burnt offering himself. 

To us this may seem a smal] matter. 
But to Samuel who arrived just as Saul 
finished, it seemed a very big matter, and 
indicative of a fatal weakness in Saul’s 
character—a readiness to set aside God’s 
commands whenever it suited him to do 
so. Some Bible students think that Sam- 
uel was a little hard on Saul, that the 
old prophet found it hard to lay aside 
the power he had formerly exercised 
(just as sometimes even a beloved pastor 
finds it hard to give free reign to his 
successor). But it must be admitted that 
Samuel’s diagnosis of Saul’s character 
proved correct. Gradually his self-will 
becomes more assertive. 

Saul failed to recognize that there was 


a priestly, a spiritual function in the 
nation, which he as king could not over- 
ride. When the state takes on the func- 
tions of the church, then in the end the 
church becomes simply an instrument of 
the state. It ceases to act as the con- 
science of the nation. Perhaps this is 
the reason why Samuel rebuked Saul so 
severely for offering the sacrifices which 
he as prophet and priest alone had the 
right to offer. 

3. A tendency toward self-excuse. Saul 
admitted on this occasion that he had 
acted improperly, but he sought to excuse 
himself (13:11), and as we usually do 
on such occasions he exaggerated a little, 
and falsified in part. This habit also 
grew on Saul, and it was a bad one for 
him or for any man. “I have generally 
found that the man who is good at ex- 
cuses is good for nothing else,” said Ben- 
jamin Franklin. “People are always try- 
ing to shift the responsibility of their 
own misdeeds,” said Phillips Brooks. 

“Men differ perhaps nowhere else more 
than in their disposition to face the acts 
of their lives and to recognize their own 
personal part in the responsibility for 
the things they do.” (Is this true? Where 
do I stand in the scale?) 


lil. The Turning Point 


Dr. Kittel, in his book, Great Men and 
Movements in Israel, says: 

“King Saul was like a brilliant meteor, 
vanishing as rapidly as it came. Attract- 
ing the attention of all, making all hearts 
beat proudly with joy, and rousing great 
hopes, it appeared on Israel’s horizons. 
Hardly risen, not yet having reached its 
zenith. the meteor turned quickly only to 
sink and to fall slowly lower and lower. 
The brilliant hero, like a shining Sieg- 
fried, had killed the dragon, and then in 
a swift course of victory, cheered the 
people; with laurels crowning his brow, 
wearing the sparkling regal crown, hav- 
ing driven the country’s enemy to the 
boundary, he was suddenly halted and 
held as if spellbound by an invisible hand. 

“Saul was like a steed that is unex- 
pectedly checked in the midst of its joy- 
ous course, that stops, leaves the road, 
shies, and is turned from its course... .” 


The turning point in Saul’s career is 
described in chapter 15. 

The prophet speaking, as he (and 
Saul) believed, in God’s name told Saul 
that it was God’s will that he should ut- 
terly destroy the Amalekites. These 
desert nomads had attacked Israel, after 
they had escaped from Egypt, and since 
then had been their inveterate enemies. 
Now they had succeeded in establishing 
a kingdom on the southern border of Ju- 
dah. Its mere existence was a threat for 
Israel. “Indeed it seems that the strug- 
gle with these ancient and ever hostile 
opponents was a struggle for life or 
death, a struggle which the Israelites re- 
garded as a holy war.” 

According to the standards of the 
time, such a war was not to be waged for 
private gain, or, as most wars were then 
waged, and as many are today, for the 
sake of the spoil. “It was considered the 
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height of profanity to make any profit 
out of a campaign of this nature.” 

Saul deliberately disregarded ‘Sam- 
uel’s instructions to wage this sort of 
war. He spared the life of Agag, the king 
of the Amalekites, and the best of the 
cattle. He did this not for humanitarian 
reasons (it is important to note this), not 
because he rejected Samuel’s command 
as contrary to the will of God, but for 
selfish reasons. Agag would grace his 
triumph; the cattle were valuable as 
booty. Thus Saul transformed what was 
to have been a sacred war into a common 
freebooting expedition, such as the hea- 
then tribes had often made against Israel. 

News of Saul’s action was brought to 
the aged Samuel. Then the word of the 
Lord came into him, saying, “I repent 
that I have made Saul king.”” Comments 
Dr. Snowden: 

“This is a strange pronouncement to 
come from the Lord, ‘with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.’ 
But the rest of the statement shows that 
the turning was not in the Lord, but in 
Saul, ‘for he has turned back from follow- 
ing me.’. . . ‘I repent,’ is an expression 
repeatedly used in the Scriptures describ- 
ing this apparent change in God from the 
human point of view, but the real change 
is always in us, and consists in our turn- 
ing back from following him.” 

Samuel was much stirred,up when he 
knew that Saul had again transgressed, 
and after praying all night, went to find 
the unfaithful king and to call him to 
account. Saul greeted him with the pious 
exclamation, “Blessed be you to the 
Lord.” As Dr. Snowden remarks, “A 
guilty conscience can speak the language 
of piety and utter the most sanctimonious 
ejaculations.” He followed up his pious 
greeting with the bold declaration, “I 
have performed the commandment of the 
Lord.” 

Perhaps he had arranged the facts in 
his own mind so as to persuade himself 
that he was telling the truth. He carried 
out the command of the Lord in part so 
that his statement was not all false but 
at least half-true. “We are all expert 
in arranging and coloring facts, so as 
to make them look like and pass for 
truth, however wrong our words may be. 
But a half-truth may, in effect, be a 
whole lie and involve us in all the guilt 
of falsehood.” 

Samuel replied: ‘What then is this 
bleating of the sheep in my ears, and the 
lewing of the oxen which I hear?” Con- 
fronted with the evidence of his guilt, 
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Saul sought (1) to evade his own respon- 
sibility by shifting the blame to the 
people; (2) to palliate the offense by 
alleging that it was prompted by a good 
motive. “All this is modern as well as 
ancient history. Our psychologists and 
detectives give us their insight into and 
exposure of the subtle workings of the 
human conscience and hearts in the toils 
of guilt, but these ancient people knew 
all about this in their own practice.” 

But Samuel said, “Has the Lord as 
great delight in burnt offering and sacri- 
fices as in obeying the voice of the 
Lord? Behold to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of 
rams. .. . Because you have rejected the 
word of the Lord he has also rejected you 
from being king.” 

Samuel’s words may seem harsh, but 
God’s words in 15:11, “He has turned 
back from following me’’ indicate that 
this particular act of disobedience was 
the culmination of a long process. Saul’s 
self-will had reached a stage where he 
could no longer be depended upon. He 
had not broken with the religion of his 
fathers. But he had no real understand- 
ing of its meaning. To him it meant 
observance of its forms, rather than obe- 
dience to the will of God. Samuel put 
his finger on the weak spot of his life 
when he said, “To obey is better than 
sacrifice.” 


IV. Saul’s Deterioration 


That this incident was indeed the turn- 
ing point in Saul’s career is made abun- 
dantly plain as we read the rest of the 
story. We note his growing jealousy of 
David, his sudden fits of rage, his brood- 
ing passion, his savage obliteration of the 
priests at Nob, his superstition in con- 
sulting the witch at Endor, his final 
suicide on the slopes of Mount Gilboa. 

Two things in particular hastened 
Saul’s deterioration. (1) His break with 
Samuel. Saul missed his advice. It seem- 
ed that the people had turned against 
him. He became convinced that God had 
cast him off. Saul brooded. He indulged 
in that dangerous practice—self-pity. At 
times it seemed as if he were losing his 
mind. 

(2) Closely connected with this self- 
pity and feeling of frustration went his 
growing jealously of David, the one man 
who might have saved his throne. It was 
this jealousy which more than anything 
else finally wrecked Saul’s character, and 
also his career. It is interesting to trace 
the steady growth of this dangerous emo- 
tion in Saul’s life. At first he attempted 
David’s life only in moments of blind 
rage; in the end it became the settled 
purpose of his life. It wrecked his judg- 
ment and drove him to wild acts which 
sealed the doom of his nation. 

Saul’s life came to an ignominious end 
on the battlefield. The Israelites had 
been routed by the Philistines. Saul’s 
sons bravely met their fate! Saul him- 
self fought with the courage of despair, 


but in the end he fell on his own sword, 
lest he fall into the hands of his enemies, 
The Philistines were once more masters 
of the land. 


For Further Consideration 

What is this lesson intended to teach? 
Martha Tarbell told us a number of years 
ago that ten statements about the story 
of God’s rejection of Saul were sub- 
mitted to a large group of teachers and 
pupils. They were asked to give their 
opinion as to whether each statement was 
one which the story teaches us. The re- 
port of the result was given in the Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education, 
One-half of the teachers, and a much 
larger percentage of the pupils agreed 
that the story teaches us that ‘‘God wants 
us to get completely even with those who 
try to prevent us from doing what we 
wish to do,” that “God wants all sinners 
destroyed,” that the logical conclusion to 
be derived from the story is that “it 
would have been better if America had 
killed all the Germans in the (first 
world) war.” 

Miss Tarbell added: 

“Make sure today that your pupils un- 
derstand (1) that there was no question of 
humanity at issue between Saul and Sam- 
uel, it was wholly a question of obedience 
to orders; (2) that the whole subject of 
devoting an enemy to annihilation, of of- 
fering bloody sacrifices, of the relation of 
prophet and king, belong only to that 
far-away time and place, which we are 
studying, when prophets were very zeal- 
ous and jealous for Jehovah, and when 
they believed their people should be taught 
that no nation should live that opposed 
the will of God as the Amalekites had 
done; and (3) that our ethical standards 
are derived from the teaching of Christ 
and not from the Old Testament stories.” 

Some of the moral ideals of the story 
are far below the ideals of Jesus who 
brings us the perfect revelation of the 
Father. But the main lesson stands out 
clearly: “To obey is better than sacri- 
fice’ (in other words, formal religious 
observance can never take the place of 
genuine obedience to the will of God). 
The long line of prophets that followed 
Samuel took up this inspired utterance, 
insisting on the supremacy of spiritual 
religion as against formalism (cf. Hesea 
6:6; Ps. 50:8-14; 51-16-17; Isa. 1:11; 
Jer. 6:20; Micah 6:6-8; Mt. 9:13; 12:7; 
Amos 5:21-24). Saul continued to pay 
outward respect to God, but he never 
learned the meaning of genuine religion 
—the surrender of his heart and will to 
God. 

According to Prof. William G. Chan- 
ter, the final cause of his character decay 
is “found in the failure of Saul’s good 
qualities to develop strength enough to 
meet the strain that came with wealth 
and power.” If our religion is merely 
a matter of form it will not stand in the 
stress and strain of life. “Only as a 
man’s heart is centered on God can he be 
safe from the ordeals of defeat, or the 


temptations of success.” 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education. National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Current Book Club Selections: 

Book Find (May)—A History of 
Western Morals, Crane Brinton. Har- 
court, Brace. 

Dollar (May)—The Citadel, and The 
Keys to the Kingdom, A. J. Cronin. 
Little, Brown. 

Pastoral Psychology (April) — The 
Christian Shepherd, Seward Hiltner. 
Abingdon Press. 

Pulpit (April)—More Power for Y our 
Church and Building up Your Congre- 
gation, Willard Pleuthner. Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy. 

Religious (April) —Sermons Preached 
in a University Church, George A. But- 
trick. Abingdon Press. 

* * * 


The Episcopal Book Club and Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy, New York book 
publishers, are sponsoring the first fic- 
tion-writing contest in the history of the 
Episcopal church in this country. An 
award of $2,500 is offered for the best 
hitherto-unpublished manuscript novel 
about a bishop, priest, nun, or layman 
of the church. The manuscript must be 
submitted between now and March 1, 
1960. Full information will be furnished 
by the Episcopal Book Club, Nevada, 
Mo., or Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Inc., 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 

* * * 

Nearly one-third (31.8%) of all Prot- 
estant churches in the United States are 
reported to have libraries, according to 
a recent survey. Of the books acquired, 
31% come as gifts from members and 
friends. 








* %* * 


MARY OF NAZARETH. By Esther Kell- 
ner. Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York. 
247 pp., $3.95. 

Mrs. Kellner thinks it strange that 
with all the honor and reverence paid to 
the mothers of great men, “very little 
general recognition is given to the mother 
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of the greatest man who ever lived.’ She 
hopes her book ‘‘will draw its readers 
closer to” Mary. Mrs. Kellner has pre- 
sented Mary in a sentimentalized, roman- 
tic, mid-western Protestant American 
fashion. The Mary of history in a por- 
trait reflecting Palestinian backgrounds, 
manner and customs, biblical scholarship 
and the implications for such a study 
of writings by Catholic, Jewish and other 
students is not to be found here. The 
best suggestion this publication offers is 
that one interested in Mary turn to the 
Gospels, read the limited records there 
and use his own imagination. This will 
be at least as good as Mrs. Kellner’s, and 
probably less saccharine sweet in flavor. 


Paut LESLIE GARBER. 
Decatur, Ga. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Getting Ready for Tomorrow. Charles 
M. Crowe Abingdon Press, Nashville. 
$2.75. 

Adventures for God. Clarence W. Hall. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3.75. 


















Ud 
By NELS F. S. FERRE 
How can we get at Christian truth? 
What is the relation of the eternal 
Christ to the human Jesus? Do we 
have any reason to believe in 
life after death? Dr. Ferré answers 
these and other questions in a 
refreshing, stimulating book of the- 
ology for everyman, written in the 
style of Making Religion Real. $2.50 


By HAROLD BLAKE WALKER 
and MARY ALICE WALKER 


“‘What makes the book especially 
promising is, first, its sound and 
helpful ideas, born out of long expe- 
rience in family counseling and, 
second, its charming style, with 
illustrations and quotations that 
make the chapters vivid and witty 

as well as wise.” 
—HARRY EMERSON FospIcK $3.00 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


How to Read the Bible (Revised). Julian 
Price Love. Macmillan Co., N. Y. $3.95. 

The Mind and Faith of H. Powell Davies. 
Edited by William O. Douglas. Doubleday 
& Co., Inc., N. Y. $4.50. 

The Preacher of Sycamore Valley. Earle 
Ruskin Bryant. Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston. $2.25. 

With Happy Voices. Mary Crockett Nor- 
fleet. John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $3. 

Organized for Action. Guido A. Merkens. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
$2.50. 

Ecumenical Studies in Worship. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, Va., $1.50 each, 
paper. 

1. Essays on the Lord’s Supper. Oscar 

Cullmann & F. J. Leenhardt. 

2. Worship in the Church of South In- 

dia. T. S, Garrett. 

3. An Experimental Liturgy. J. G. Da- 

vies, G. F. Cope, D. A. Tytler. 

4. Jacob’s Ladder: The Meaning of Wor- 

ship. William Nicholls. 





by Leslie D. Weatherhead 
A PRIVATE HOUSE 
OF PRAYER 


The world-famed pastor of City 
Temple, London, invites you to visit 
in his house of prayer for 31 days. Each 
day you will enter seven different rooms 
furnished with poems, quotations, medi- 
tations, and scripture. Designed ex- 
plicitly for private prayer life, the book 
will aid you in building your own house 
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by Wallace Fridy 


ADULTS 
AT 
WORSHIP 


Especially helpful to the leader of 
devotional services, these 23 complete 
meditations will appeal to mature Chris- 
tians in today’s world. $1.75 


They are written by the author of the 
well-received books, A Lamp unto My 
Feet, A Light unto My Path, and Devo- 
tions for Adult Groups (each $1.50). 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

John Morrison, from Louisville, Ky., to 
the Wayside Church, Fairmount Rd., 
Signal Mountain, Tenn. 

Robert J. Stewart, from Searcy, Ark., 
to the First Church, Morrilton, Ark. 

John H. Marion has changed his ad- 
dress from Richmond, Va., to Box 1083, 
Nashville, Tenn., where he serves on the 
staff of the Presbyterian, U. P. USA, 
Boards of Christian Education and Na- 
tional Missions. His family will not move 
for several months. 

Charles J. Mills, from DeQueen, Ark., 
to 340 S. Thornton St., Richmond, Mo. 

Frank E. Smith, from Cantonment, Fla., 
to 214 W. Clinton St., Jackson, Ala. 

J. T. Echols, from Littleton, N. C., to 
Nettleton, Miss. 

Thomas G. Kay, from Wiggins, Miss., 
to 138 Springfield Circle, Jackson, Miss. 

Marion S. Huske, pastor of the First 
church, Reidsville, N. C., 1921-54, and 
since that time of Westminster church, 
Greensboro, N. C., is retiring and will 
make his home in Charlotte, N. C. 

George H. V. Hunter, formerly of Dunn, 
N. C., has become pastor of the Randolph 
church, High Point, N. C. 

Harry F. Barnett, formerly a Navy 
chaplaincy, will be installed this month 
as pastor of the Broadway, N. C., and 
Salem churches. 

Charlies C. Cowsert from Alexandria, 
Va., to 16 N. Washington St., Winchester, 
Va. 








Presbyterian, U. P. USA 

Zion Robbins, from Moline, IIl., to 
Cedarville, Ohio. 

Fred C. Patterson, Sr., from Kayenta, 
Ariz., to Star Route, Sedona, Ariz. 

Raymond W. Schember, from Hartsdale, 
N. Y., to General Delivery, Kingston, 
Jamaica, West Indies. 

Don Falkenberg, formerly of Second 
church, St. Louis, Mo., has become asso- 
ciate pastor and director of Christian 
education in Second church, Kansas City, 
Mo, 

Marion L. Topham, formerly of Sharon, 
S. C. (U. S. Church), has become pastor 
of the Buckingham church, Berlin, Md. 

Herbert J. Hoeflinger, from Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to Brookside, Newark, Del., 
where he has been installed as pastor of 
St. Andrews church. 

James M. MacKellar from Dryden, 
N. Y., to 461 Pennsylvania Ave., Waverly, 
N. Y. 

Roscoe M. Wolvinghon, 
ville, Ind., to the 
ton, Iowa. 

Peter Hanstra, formerly of Danville, IIL, 
has been installed as pastor of Hope 
Chapel in Lafayette, Ind. 

Herbert E. Manning, from Kirksville, 
Mo., to Memorial church, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Arthur D. Cooper, formerly of Conrad, 
Mont., has been installed as pastor of 
the First church, Globe, Ariz. 

William Dean, from Florence, Ariz., to 
associate minister, Trinity church, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

R. Bruce Crowell will leave his work 
in Mesa, Ariz., early in the summer to 
enroll for graduate work in anthropology 
at the University of Arizona. 


MISSIONARIES 

Edward F. and Mary Edwards Torsch, 
of Maxton, N. C., are to become mission- 
aries in the North Brazil mission of the 
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from 
First church, 


Shelby- 
Burling- 


Presbyterian Church, U. S. Mr. Torsch 
is now college chaplain and teacher of 
Bible and physics at Presbyterian Junior 
College. 


DEATHS 

Samuel B. Hannah, 75, died Feb. 13 in 
a Florence, Ariz., hospital. He suffered 
a stroke last fall while hunting. He served 
the First church, Florence, 1929-52, going 
there from Cook’s Creek church in Vir- 
ginia, in the U. S. church. For some 
years he was chaplain of the Arizona 
State prison. 

John M. Eckerson, 32, pastor of the 
Pine Hills church, Orlando, Fla., died of 
a cerebral hemorrhage Mar. 7. He was 
stricken while in his study at the church 
the day before. He formerly served the 
Laurel, Md., church. 

Mrs. Harmon (Sarah F. Marshall) Ram- 
sey, wife of the pastor of the First church, 
Athens, Ga., died Mar. 9 after a brief 
illness. 


ENGAGEMENT 

The engagement of Benjamin C. Milner, 
Jr., Atlanta, Ga., and Mary Jane Baird, 
Scarsdale, N. Y., a senior at Wellesley 
College, has been announced, with the 
wedding to take place in late summer. 
Mr. Milner is working on his doctorate 
in the history and philosophy of religion 
at Harvard University. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 

JAPAN: Mary Lee Haraughty sailed 
March 24 from Kobe with her adopted 
Japanese daughter, Kuniko, for regular 
furlough in this country, which will be 
spent in Lawton, Okla.; June Lamb is to 
leave Tokyo April 7 for her furlough in 
this country; Catherine Fultz is returning 
for her furlough year via Europe; Eliza- 
beth McNeill is also returning via Europe. 

BELGIAN ConGco: Margaret Wood Moore 
will arrive for her furlough in late April. 


DAVIDSON: COLLEGE BOWL 
Davidson College, (N. C.) will parti 
ipate in the CBS-TV College Bowl Sung 
day afternoon, April 19 (5:00 pa 
EST). The opponent will be decided 
April 12. A General Electric $1,500 schd 
arship goes to the college of the winnin 

team; a $500 scholarship to the losers, 
Davidson’s participants are two sen# 
iors: Laurens Walker, 22, Spartanburgy 
S. C., and Charles H. Chastain, 21) 
Lakeland, Fla.; and two juniors: Francig 
L. Nye, 20, Conway, S. C.; and Robert 


E. Livingston, 21, Sebring, Fla. 


Raleigh Seminar 


More than 100 prominent churchmeg 
from over the State of North Carolinaj 
representing 12 to 15 denominations, a 
expected to attend the first North Caro 
lina churchmen’s Raleigh seminar April 
14. The seminar will be sponsored by 
the Public Affairs Committee of the N.C; 
Council of Churches and the Raleigh 
Ministerial Association. 

Principal speakers will include Fred- 
erick E. Reissig, Washington, D. Cj 
North Carolina State Attorney General 
Malcolm B. Seawell; North Carolina’s 
Commissioner of the State Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Ellen Winston; and others, 

The Raleigh seminar will be patterned 
after the annual Churchmen’s Washing- 
ton Seminar, sponsored annually by the 
National Council of Churches and the 
Washington, D. C., Council of Churches, 








PITTSBURGH-XENIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Founded 1794 


A Theological Seminary of 
The United Presbyterian Church in the USA. 


Accredited by American Association of Theological Schools, 
and American Association of Schools of Religious Education 


Offers courses leading to B.D., M.R.E., and Th.M. degrees 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
President Addison H. Leitch 
616 N. Highland Ave. 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
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